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Detail from the pan 
THE TEMPTATION 
SAINT ANTHONY, in f¢ 
famous Isenheimer 
tarpiece, now at Ce 
mar, by Matthi 
Gritinewald, 1509- 
“... The name of Sai 
Anthony | was |\ahous 
hold word in the M 
dle Ages... but. 
the particular subje 
of his temptations 
ceived its most f 
quent and dramat 
treatment ... int 
XVth century.” H 
we find the Saint “ 
the midst of an inf 
nal aviary, assaulted 
furious fowls and 
gantic parrots,’ in 
sickening confusion 
wings and shells a 
antlers.” 


IE TEMPTATION OF SAINT AN- 
ONY, by Max Ernst, first- 
ize winner of the Bel Ami 
ovie competition, now being 
rculated by the American 
ederation of Arts. This and 
her paintings in the exhibi- 
yn have been objected to on 
e grounds that they do not 
llow the Saint Anthony story 
d that they are “obscene 
presentations.” Mr. Sexnec 
ints out that they are quite 

keeping with the legend, 
th in spirit and in iconos- 
phy, and that “Max Ernst 
ems to have taken his cue 
om Schongauer and Griine- 
ald.” 


f-HE TEMPTATION OF 


n these and the following pages are reproduced twelve pic- 
res treating the Temptation of St. Anthony, six of them tradi- 
onal, dating from the 15th century, and six painted by living 
‘tists in a competition to find a suitable painting to be used as 
focus of interest in the Loew-Lewin motion picture production 

F “Bel Ami’, based on Guy De Maupassant’s novel, “Bel Ami, 
r the History of a Scoundrel.” A jury consisting of Alfred H. 
arr, Jr.. Marcel Duchamp, and Sidney Janis voted for the 
ainting by Max Ernst (reproduced above), which will be 
pown in color in the motion picture. 

The eleven paintings entered in the competition, by leading 
merican and European artists, are being circulated by the 
merican Federation of Arts to the following American cities: 
ew York, Washington, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
hicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
id Akron. Later they will go to England and France. 

The following article was commissioned after the showing in 
oston, when Mayor James F. Curley was quoted in the news- 
upers as saying: “Exhibiting such pictures would do no good, 
ut would be a great injury to the morals of the public.” 

To answer this kind of uninformed and irresponsible criti- 
sm, we asked one of the world’s leading scholars of the sub- 
ct to trace briefly the history of the St. Anthony legend in art, 
id to draw some comparisons between traditional and con- 
mporary treatments. 

Jean Seznec is professor of romance languages at Harvard 
niversity, and the author of a number of books and articles, 
cluding: “L’Episode des Dieux dans la Tentation de Saint 
ntoine,” Paris, 1940; “Saint Antoine et les Monstres,” Papers 
t the Modern Language Association, 1943; “Flaubert His- 
rien des Heresies,” Romanic Review, 1945.—EDITOR. 
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ANTHONY IN ART 
BY JEAN SEZNEC 


THE main historical sources for the legend of Saint Anthony 
are to be found in a book of which Harnack once brutally 
said: “No book has had a more stultifying effect on Egypt, 
Western Asia, and Europe.” It is “The Life of Saint Anthony,” 
by Saint Athanasius, who died at Alexandria in 373 A. D. 
What Harnack condemned in this work was the apology for 
the ascetic life, which was to draw to the desert innumerable 
imitators of Saint Anthony; but the tribulations of the good 
hermit, which are so vividly told in it, were also to inspire gen- 
eration after generation of artists. 

Saint Anthony was only twenty when, about the year 270 
A. D., he left his comfortable life in Alexandria to retire into 
solitude. But soon the Evil Spirit, jealous of his virtue, started 
tormenting him. First he filled the Saint’s mind with nostalgic 
memories of his former existence, contrasting its charms with 
the hardships of his present position. Then he tried more 
powerful means. In the form of a beautiful woman he would 
come at night and suggest all sorts of voluptuous images. 
Since, however, the Saint did not yield to seduction, the Evil 
Spirit attempted fright. A gang of demons came to beat the 
Saint unmercifully; then ghosts in monstrous forms, menacing 
and howling, made his nights sleepless. 

Although he remained unshaken, these phantoms would re- 
turn again and again; for fifteen years he had to endure them 
in the sepulchre which he had chosen as his abode. But ma- 
turity did not bring him any relief. In the ruined castle on 
the other side of the Nile where he made his residence for 
another period of years, he had to resume the unceasing fight 
against his tormentors, always catching up the shield of faith 
and the buckler of hope. Only in the last phase of his long 
life (he was to die at 105), which he spent in the Thebaid, 
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Engraving by Martin Schongauer, c. 1470. These “are real 
monsters, squamous and shaggy, with trunks and suckers.” 


in a quiet refuge with a little brook and a few palm trees, does 
he seem to have enjoyed some precarious peace. Then he 
would explain to his disciples the ways of the devils, and how 
they alternate horror and delight. “If they don’t succeed in 
subduing you by obscene voluptuousness, they will try ter- 
ror.’ And here of course are the two major themes which 
were to be illustrated through the centuries sometimes with 
emphasis on one and then on the other. 

What are the picturesque elements in each of the two which 
are provided by the text itself? Not many details are given 
by Saint Athanasius about the hermit’s carnal temptations 
(Saint Jerome, in his life of Hilarion, is a little more explicit 
on the subject). It seems, however, that for all the desert 
fathers the devils were more formidable in a female shape— 
as may be seen in Cassian’s “Conferences.” Also, that kind of 
temptation left them with a feeling of shame and remorse. 
Again and again, they confess that they are harried with lust, 
and they seek anxiously some sort of protection against the 
impure desires of the flesh. Rigid fast, of course, or an abstemi- 
ous diet, are the most effectual ones. But voluptuous visions, 
according to good Cyrus of Alexandria, are not guilty in them- 
selves; indeed, they are the very proof of innocence. “If thou 
hast not these imaginings, thou art without hope; for if thou 
hast not the imagination thereof, then thou hast the deed itself. 
For he who fights not in his mind against sin, nor gainsays 
it, sins in the flesh. And he who sins in the flesh hath no trouble 
from the imagination thereof.” 

We are told more about the animal forms under which the 
demons used to terrify Anthony. Some belonged to the natural 
fauna: lions, bears, leopards, bulls, hyenas, wolves, snakes and 
scorpions. But he had to deal also with monsters. One day, 
while he was at work weaving baskets, he was disturbed by 
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a man whose body ended in donkey’s feet; and while he w: 
on his way to visit Saint Paul the Hermit, he met a hipp 
centaur; “and indeed whether the Devil had assumed th 
shape to terrify him, or whether (as might well be) the dese 
that breeds monstrous beasts begat this creature also, ¥ 
have no certain knowledge.” Later on “he saw a dwarfish fi; 
ure of no great size, his nostrils joined together, and his for 
head bristling with horns.” This one, however, turned out t 
be a kind and friendly centaur. Another time, a gang ¢ 
hideous demons carried him up in the air, trying to get hol 
of his soul. Finally, one night a gigantic creature whose hea 
seemed to touch the clouds appeared before him; it was Sata 
himself. 

To the rationalist, such visions are nothing but “the ghastl 
phantoms of a delirious brain, born of disease and despair” 
but they were to cast a spell upon popular imagination—an 
art was to embody them forever. An historical circumstance, : 
is true, helped develop the legend of Saint Anthony and increas 
his popularity in the western world. It was the foundation, i 
the XIth Century, of the religious order of the Antonites. Thes 
monks dedicated themselves to the cure of contagious disease: 
the most terrible of which was the so-called “fire of Sair 
Anthony” (the plague, or perhaps syphilis). The kindly Sair 
whom they had chosen as their patron then acquired his dis 
tinctive attributes: the Greek letter TAU which they wore o 
their robes, and his companion pig (Anthony had miraculousl 
restored the sight of a little blind pig, and swine belongin 
to the Antonites’ hospices enjoyed the privilege of circulatin 
freely through the medieval towns). All this made the name ¢ 
Saint Anthony a household word in the Middle Ages. Bt 
it must be pointed out that the particular subject of his tempté 
tions received its most frequent and dramatic treatment onl 
towards the end of that period—that is, in the X Vth century. 

The reason might well be, as a recent study suggests, 
curious confusion between the theme of the temptation an 
the theme of melancholy. The astrological doctrine of temper: 
ments, then in its full bloom, placed the melancholy complexio 
under the patronage of the planet Saturn. Those who are bor 
under its influence receive a disposition towards contempl: 
tive life; that is why, in the iconography of temperaments, 
monk is always represented among “Saturn’s children.” Ii 
deed, in a Tiibingen astrological manuscript, we find Satur 
himself pictured as an Antonite monk! Strange as it seem 
at first, there is a good psychological basis for such an assimil: 
tion. The famous “acedia” which harassed the fathers of th 
desert is not far from the saturnian melancholy as defined, fe 
instance, by Marsilio Ficino. ! 

“Who sits in solitude and is quiet,” said Saint Anthony, “hé 
escaped from three wars: hearing, speaking, seeing; yet again 
one thing shall he continually battle: that is, his own heart’ 
and he warned his disciples that the solitary man was apt 
fall into “a weariness of soul, and confusion of thought.” Sue 
is the reverse of ascetic life; between the intervals of serer 
meditation, it generates crises of sadness and frenzy and fea 
and all sorts of dangerous dreams. In the same way, the alte 
nate effects of Saturn’s influence are contemplation and ha 
lucination; the melancholy man is both a mystic and a y 
sionary. As a hermit, and the model of all hermits, Saint A: 
thony is, par excellence, the Christian type of the saturnis 
temperament, 

But witchcraft, as well as astrology, may be partly respons 
ble for the recurrence of the temptation theme in the late Mi 
dle Ages; and this Baudelaire observed long ago. The fa 
tastic tales of the witches’ sabbath, of possessed people, #l 
dramatic trials of sorcerers, had filled popular imaginatic 
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ith visions of malignant demons. “The Devil,” says Michelet, 
$ omnipresent at the end of the XVth Century”; and the 
riod of the great pictorial Temptations is precisely the 
ae in which the inquisitor Sprenger published his terrible 
Witches’ Hammer.” 
This is not to say that the theme had not received artistic 
eatment before. Indeed, we find poor Anthony on a capital at 
ézelay, pulled about by two devils: a naive figure, suggestive 
f the popular lines that Flaubert was to set as an epigraph 
» his great work: 

Messieurs les Démons, 

Laissez-moi donc! 

Messieurs les Démons, 

Laissez-moi donc! 


he same innocence and naiveté characterize the illuminated 
lanuscripts which unfold the story of the good Saint, such 
s the two picture-books, now in Florence and Malta, executed 
yr the mother-house of the Antonite order. These miniatures, 
owever, narrate all the episodes of the legend, some of them 
rawn from recent, apocryphal sources; and the demons which 
1ey picture are distinctly, as in Vézelay, of the conventional 
r Gothic type. Such is the case again with Traini’s frescoes in 
1c Campo Santo in Pisa, with Agnolo Gaddi at Santa Croce, 
nd with the delightful Sassetta. This prince of story-tellers 
lustrated in a series of panels some scenes of the saint’s earlier 
fe, and also in his Tormenting by Demons (a subject which 
e treated again on the predella now in the Siena Academy). 
hese are faithful to the old tradition, with horns and claws 
nd bats’ wings. In another panel, the Devil seems to have 
come apparent in the shape of a strange little animal no more 
ormidable than a rabbit. As for The Tempting Woman (which, 
ike the Tormenting, belongs to Yale University) in her long 
obe, she appears as chaste and coy as an angel. 

Around 1470, this mild iconography is to be swept away 
yy a wave of horrors. Martin Schongauer is the one responsible 
or this. His famous engraving told once more the episode of 
inthony beaten and scratched by a swarm of evil spirits who 
iad carried him up in the air; but for the first time there 
s a real feeling of terror, due not only to the ruthless violence 
f the tormentors but also to the unwonted shapes the artist 
ent them. These are real monsters, ghastly combinations of 


Odilon Redon: illustration for Flaubert’s “Temptation,” 1888-9. 


all animal species, squamous and shaggy, with trunks and 
suckers. For once, the tender Schongauer, so fond of virginal 
figures, seems to have listened to the somber call of the fan- 
tastic, always echoing in the Germanic soul. 

The new zoology thus introduced into the theme will bear 
a long posterity. Schongauer’s influence is discernible in the 
Temptations of other Germans, above all, N. M. Deutsch and 
Griinewald. In the famous altarpiece of Isenheim, now at 
Colmar, the Saint finds himself “in the midst of an infernal 
aviary, assaulted by furious fowls and gigantic parrots,” in a 
sickening confusion of wings and shells and antlers. A bande- 
role in a corner recalls the victim’s humble complaint to the 


Jacques Callot, TEMPTATION 
OF SAINT ANTHONY, 17th cent., 
drawing. “. . . crawling with 
monsters breathing flames and 
innumerable demons large and 
small, dancing frantically in a 
ring around the Saint, while 
Hell’s instrumental orchestra 
is playing on the balcony, 
echoed by salvos of infernal 
artillery.” 
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Lord, after his tortures were over: “Where were you, good 
Jesus? Why did you not come to assist me in my trials?” 

With Jerome Bosch, especially in his great Lisbon triptych, 
we come to another type of nightmare. Some critics have tried 
to classify the strange creatures creeping and flying* around 
Saint Anthony: part of them may be late versions of the fauna 
of the Bestiaries, symbolizing vices and sins; some have possi- 
bly sprung from the fabulous descriptions of Dutch oriental 
travelers since the time of Ruysbroeck. In fact this teratology 
results from the mingling of human, animal and vegetal ele- 
ments with material objects, mostly kitchen utensils, pots and 
pans and funnels, in the most elaborately grotesque combina- 
tions. These works, however, were not intended to be comic. 
It is proper to remember that the Temptations were painted 
for ecclesiastics, religious communities, or ecclesiastical per- 
sons; and indeed they are not comic. There is a sense of vague 
anxiety hanging over these drolleries; their very accumulation 
creates a sort of dizziness. As Baudelaire and Flaubert were to 
observe, there is a dangerous fascination in the absurd. “It 
is the sleep of reason,” said Goya, “that generates monsters’; 
monsters in turn seem to put reason to sleep. 

Bosch’s imitators were legion in the Low Countries: Jean 
Mandyn of Harlem, Verbeck of Malines, Mostaert, Peter 
Aertsen, Crabbe, Diinwegge, Peter Huys, all complied in their 
Temptations with the pattern that he had set. Even Bruegel 
follows in his steps—but such is the quiet charm of his land- 
scapes, so pure the sky and so green the foliage, that they seem 
to exorcise the malicious creatures, and make them harmless. 

It is suggestive to parallel these Flemish and Germanic night- 
mares with the Italian Temptations. One would assume that the 
mediterranean feeling for plastic beauty would lead Italian 
artists away from the terrible and the grotesque elements, and 
incline them toward the voluptuous ones. The line, however, 
should not be drawn too sharply. In the first place, the erotic 


Dorothea Tanning’s Saint, as in legend, is tempted by Woman. 
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Leonora Carrington is faithful to traditional iconography 


element is not excluded from the northern pictures; in Jerom 
Bosch’s triptych, for instance, nude women try to seduce Aj 
thony, although in the midst of a devils’ sabbath they loo 
rather inconspicuous. In a Patinir, the Saint is besieged by thre 
gorgeous females, and no monsters are to be seen, except fe 
a mischievous little monkey in the foreground. It is also wort 
remembering that Diirer, master of the horrible, engraved 
very placid and contemplative Anthony, undisturbed in h 
prayers; and drew another one turning his back to a state 
which appears to be a pagan goddess. On the other hand, eve 
the Italian Renaissance, from Leonardo to Cellini, betrayed 
strange love of the grotesque and the fantastic; and we at 
told by Vasari that Michelangelo’s reputation started with tw 
copies which he made of Schongauer’s Temptation. “He dail 
produced works of increased excellence, as began clearly to k 
made manifest in the copy which he made of a plate engrave 
by the German Martino, and which procured him a great nam 
This engraving was one which had just been brought to Flo 
ence, and represented Saint Anthony tormented by the Devil 
It is a copperplate, and Michelangelo copied it with a pen 1 
a manner which had never before been seen. He painted it 1 
colour also; and the better to imitate the strange forms of son 
among the devils, he bought fish which had scales somewh 
resembling those of the demons.” 

On the whole, however, Italian artists of the Renaissan 
interpret the Temptations as they do the Last Judgments, lea 
ing even to the creatures of Hell the classical, athletic propo 
tions of their bodies. So does Signorelli; and so does Bernar¢ 
Parentino whose demons tormenting the hermit really look Iil 
some pagan divinities wearing theatrical masks. As for tl 
voluptuous side of the temptation, never has it been more el 
quently treated than in Tintoretto’s canvas in San Trovas 
there three splendid nude women offer the most tender treé 
ures of earth to Saint Anthony, who keeps his eyes heroical 
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Detail from TEMPTATION by Jerome Bosch (1450? -1516), Lisbon. 


ifted towards heaven. Never had the Devil more persuasive 
ents: even the little horns in their hair are turned into the 
nost enticing head dress. 

In the north, the grotesque fauna of Bosch and Bruegel is 
till proliferous, but more and more conventional. Tarnished, 
vorn-out monsters are now degraded to the role of second 
and accessories. Teniers interprets the subject with such a 
lat familiarity that it loses any sense of dread; Saint Anthony 
ooks like a good old dealer in a curiosity shop. Callot, always 
o fond of diableries, revives the theme through the devices 
yf a ballet master and a fireworks expert, in his two carefully 
tudied engravings of 1617 and 1634. The first seems to have 
yeen influenced by a theatrical entertainment; the second is 
trawling with monsters breathing flames and innumerable 
lemons large and small, dancing frantically in a ring around 
he Saint, while Hell’s instrumental orchestra is playing on the 
yaleony, echoed by salvos of infernal artillery. 

It seems that after the middle of the XVIIth century, the 
emptation lost both its mystery and its fascination for the 
rtist—still more so with the incredulous, libertine XVIIIth 
entury. “The monastic saints,” wrote Gibbon, “only excite 
he contempt and pity of a philosopher.” How could the proud 
xponents of reason care about the sleeping and waking dreams 
f “a fanatic’? Only young Tiepolo seems to have resumed 
he subject with his usual elegance, in his little canvas at the 
3rera, in Milan. The demons flee to the Spain of Goya. Look- 
ng at The Lamp of the Devil or at the Scene of Exorcism, one 
vonders what new depths of terror he would have lent to the 
‘emptation, had he chosen to treat it. 

One might have expected romanticism to renew at least the 
ightmarish aspect of the Temptation; is not horror one of its 
avorite ingredients, and did it not revive the gruesome Middle 
\ges of ghosts and vampires? In this particular case, however, 
re find it disappointingly flat. This was an age of great 
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visionaries: Hugo had rehabilitated the monster; Baudelaire 
was to explore the abysses of Hell; but Tassaert’s Temptations 
are no more convincing than Teniers’, and his “cardboard devils 
are just good enough for a comic opera.” Delacroix, of course, 
was the one who should have treated the subject; but alas, 
he left it to Paul Delaroche! 

Very few pictures indeed are worth remembering in the 
whole XIXth century (for it is more charitable to forget those 
illustrators—the Leloirs, the Morots, the Morellis—for whom 
the temptation was just another “scéne de genre”). Rather un- 
expectedly, one of them is a witty, spirited sketch by the young 
Millet, whose delightful female demon tries to force a kiss on 
the good old Saint; another is a vaporous vision by Fantin- 
Latour. Cézanne’s Temptations, however, are the most interest- 
ing. The first ones seem to have served as an outlet for the 
sensuous frenzy of his youth—also expressed by The New 
Olympia, Orgy, The Rape, etc. Later, he tries to discipline this 
tumultuous vehemence; but his interpretation of the theme 
remains strangely personal, as if he were painting his own 
temptation. To Cézanne, women were dangerous, and he cele- 
brated their malignant power in Apotheosis, for instance, or in 
L’Eternel Féminin. His distrust of them was such that he very 
seldom dared to draw from the nude model. But he could not 
exorcise their images; and maybe therein lies the strong flavor 
of his compositions: they betray his repressed eroticism and 
his consciousness of sin. 

In the interval between Cézanne’s first and last Temptations, 
Flaubert had published his great work, which, under a tre- 
mendous display of erudition, is also a personal confession. 
As in the recluse of Aix, there was something of the ascetic 
in the hermit of Croisset. His Temptation of Saint Anthony, 
on the other hand, is a pictorial masterpiece, an immense 
fresco of dazzling splendor; and it is significant that he should 
have taken inspirations from Bruegel and Callot. But its deep 


Stanley Spencer also follows history in entombing his Saint. 


meaning is philosophical. The hallucinations that assail Saint 


Anthony not only reflect Flaubert’s sensuous cravings, but the 
anxiety of a mind intoxicated by history, that is by the vertigi- 
nous succession of creeds and dreams and systems which have 
been conceived by mankind. 

Flaubert, after his death, was to find an ideal illustrator: 
Odilon Redon, who dedicated to the temptation no less than 
three series of lithographs and one series of woodcuts. The 
artist, through the writer, recaptured some of the spiritual 
elements of the theme. Here at last are mystery and anguish and 
terror—not physical, but metaphysical terror. These were just 
the feelings which contemporary art lacked, as Redon himself 
pointed out: “The ceiling of this century is too low... 
the sphere of mystery has been closed to the artists of my 
generation.” 

Still, Redon’s Temptations, as Flaubert’s, are intensely mod- 
ern. For instance, the most frightful monsters that appear 
before Saint Anthony are the larvae, the grubs, the infusoria, 
that sort of microbian epic whose insuperable horror is revealed 
by the microscope; and those hideous organisms at the border 
of the imperceptible world which are intermediary between ani- 
mal and plant. These scientific nightmares are the XIXth 
century version of Bosch and Bruegel. 

Around the same period, the two great Flemings were find- 
ing a successor in their own land. In 1887 James Ensor 
painted the Tribulations of Saint Anthony, obviously in the 
same vein, with the same uncanny genius for creating swarms 
of monsters that fill the land and the sea and obscure the sky. 
Still, his canvas is also expressive of his own obsessions. Ensor 
seems to have had the vision of a world polluted by sin; he 
detected the bestial ugliness of the multitude, the gruesome 
character of the modern grotesque. His cruel, bitter humor 
made him select masks and skeletons as his favorite toys. But 
his technique, too, is extremely personal. The audacity of his 
imagination is matched by the high key of his color and the 
boldness of his brush. That is why, as an example of the most 
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Paul Cézanne, TEMPTATION 0} 
SAINT ANTHONY, c. 1880. “Cé 
ganne’s TEMPTATIONS are the 
most interesting [of the XIXti 
century|. The first ones seen 
to have served as an outle 
for the sensuous frenzy of hi. 
youth. .. . Later, he tries t 
discipline this ... but his in 
terpretation . remain: 
strangely personal, as if he 
were painting his own tempta 
tion. To Cézanne women were 
dangerous... 


advanced art of his time, and as a pioneering work, his Tribula 
tions of Saint Anthony was welcomed to the Museum of Mod 
ern Art in New York in 1941. (MAGAZINE OF ART, Nov., 1943.) 

Ensor leads us naturally to the present competition, whick 
may be better appraised against this historical background 
however sketchily it has been drawn. Objections have beer 
raised against the pictures of Max Ernst, Dali, Eugene Berman 
and others, which seem hardly justified to any one who knows 
the sources of the subject and who has made a survey of it 
treatment in the past. It has been argued, for instance, that the 
paintings “have nothing to do with the story of Saint Anthony.” 
In fact, almost all of them follow that story in its great lines 
whether they chose to develop its horrible or its voluptuou: 
aspect. Even some of the minor details are observed. Stanley 
Spencer represents the Saint lying in a tomb, which is accurate 
according to Saint Athanasius; and the painter, in his com 
mentary on his own work, adds these remarks which are equally 
correct: “he also lived at different times in a cave, on the tof 
of a mountain and by a river where he is said to have wover 
mats.” As for the pet pig in Miss Carrington’s composition 
it is of course accounted for in the popular version. In othet 
words, the painters have taken the trouble to read the texts 
which some of their “orthodox” critics failed to do. Now, “ir 
an age when traditional legends and symbols have almost dis 
appeared from art,” one should rejoice that such a subject 
matter, that belongs to the most venerable religious iconog 
raphy, was proposed to artists, and accepted by them. 

But another objection accuses these artists of having usec 
it only as a pretext for obscene representations. Indeed, th 
exhibition has been denounced as “an offense to the moral 
of the public, and as an insult to the Catholic Church.” It i 
true that some of the painters have emphasized the eroti 
element: but that element was there, in the writings of th 
Fathers; it seems unfair to suggest that it is a gratuitous 
wicked, modern invention. To assert that “such images impai 
the belief of the people in the powers of Saint Anthony” i 
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Right, TEMPTATION, by Salva- 
dor Dali. “Dali himself has 
explained the symbolic mean- 
ing of the fountains and of the 
obelisks carried on the backs 
of his elephants, whose spider 
legs express the extenuating 
tension of desire.” Below, de- 
tail from Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright’s canvas, showing 
“the abominable images of cor- 
ruption and decay which over- 
whelm the unfortunate her- 
mit.” 


to forget that Christians in the past have admired the Saint 
precisely because he had the fortitude to resist the most dan- 
gerous of all temptations. It is also true that after the Council 
of Trent the Church banished the nudes from religious paint- 
ings—and incidentally, this may be one of the reasons why 
the temptation was no longer treated in the XVIIth century, 
although Saint Anthony continued to be represented as an in- 
tercessor against contagious diseases. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether in this respect the prudish taste of the Counter- 
Reformation really served the interests of a religion which art 
had done so much to glorify. The great popes of the Renais- 
sance would have been indignant against the prelates who 
wanted to have Michelangelo’s nudities veiled in the Sistine 
Chapel; to them, even Tintoretto’s magnificent women would 
not have appeared as a scandalous sight in a church. 

As for the fantastic embellishments that contemporary paint- 
ers have embroidered around the central theme, they were 
authorized to do so by the very nature of the subject, and 
by the example of their elders, who had worked out the pic- 
torial resources of hallucination. It was a particular challenge 
to their ingenuity, since they are experts in the surrealistic ex- 
ploitation of dreams and masters in repulsive imagery. They 
did not fail to take advantage of such a golden opportunity. 
Louis Guglielmi’s Saint Anthony is assailed in his sleep by the 
psychoanalytic visions of a man of the XXth century. Dali 


himself has explained the symbolic meaning of the fountains 
and of the obelisks carried on the backs of his elephants, whose 
spider legs express the extenuating tension of desire. On the 
other hand, Eugene Berman builds up with pustulous demons, 
octupuses, and flights of dreadful birds, a canvas of rare and 
mysterious splendor; and Ivan Le Lorraine Albright converts 
the abominable images of corruption and decay which over- 
whelm the unfortunate hermit into a sort of torrential flow 
of precious stones. It is interesting, however, to note how closely 
some artists have followed, even in their style, the traditional 
line. Rattner’s composition has an archaic flavor; and Max Ernst 
seems to have taken his cue from Schongauer and Griinewald. 

Dramatic interest and decorative magnificence are not absent 
from the paintings in general; but they are more impressive 
by their virtuosity than by their conviction. Cassian, who was 
writing at the end of the IVth century, gravely examined why 
the demons had grown less active since the times of Saint 
Anthony. “Obviously,” he said, “they are less powerful now- 
adays than they used to be.” The modern man, who has lost 
his faith, and for whom Saint Anthony was just a paranoiac, 
smiles at such a naive remark. But he forgets that our own 
times have witnessed horrors which surpass the imaginations 
of the poor hermit. The evil forces, which he saw one day 
ensnaring the world are still at work under other disguises; 
man’s tyrants and tormentors are still desire and fear. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF WILLIAM RIMMER 


THE exhibition of the work of William Rimmer organized 
by the Whitney and Boston Museums during the winter brought 
to light a great number of drawings and paintings, and intro- 
duced many of them to the public for the first time. But the 
exhibition catalogues of 1880, 1883, and 1916 reveal that a 
considerable number are still to be located, and it is the hope 
of both museums that the readers of this magazine will be of 
help in locating them. : 

Rimmer was born in Liverpool in 1816 and died near Boston 
in 1879. He was a practicing physician, painter, and sculptor 
who believed himself to be the son of the French Dauphin. His 
personal life is a peculiar blend of eccentricity, Yankee in- 
genuity, bad luck, and a pervading mystery. He knew anatomy, 
by dissection and medical practice, better than any American 
artist up to his time. His paintings are frequently symbolic 
revelations of his private life, and have little or nothing to do 
with his environment, or with strictly naturalistic observation. 
His probable chief artistic ancestor was Allston, and although 
there is little historical connection, he can be connected spiri- 
tually with Elihu Vedder, Quidor, and Ryder. Some of his later 
pictures remind one of George Frederick Watts, whose works 
he could not have seen, since they were not then painted. 
His sculpture anticipated Rodin, and his painting anticipates 
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BY LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


a personal, non-traditional romanticism, almost prophesying 
certain American expressionists, 

Rimmer’s Falling Gladiator, Dying Centaur, and Lions Fight- 
ing, the only pieces of sculpture to have survived in bronze, 
were reproduced in the MAGAZINE OF ART in Albert T. Gardner’s 
article, “Hiram Powers and William Rimmer” (Feb., 1943). 
His paintings and drawings are less well known. Trained as a 
lithographer, and practiced as an anatomical draughtsman, he 
worked in a style of combined outline and modeling, derived 
partly from Flaxman, partly from the outlines of Allston’s 
posthumous sketches, and; very much later, from a few poor 
reproductions in the Gilchrist “Life of Blake.” He drew like 
no one else in America of his time. He was principally inter- 
ested in the nude, and loved to place figures amid indications 
of sweeping clouds, waves, or hills—heroic catastrophe or 
mythical disasters. 

William Rimmer was the first teacher of scientific anatomy 
in the United States, a painter of at least ten memorable can- 
vases, a draughtsman in a wilderness of draughtsmanship, and 
the strongest sculptor of the nude in 19th century America 
(whose reputation depends on but two marble heads and three 
bronzes!) His reputation is another example of one, consider- 
able in his lifetime, which lapsed into nothingness, and which 
is now being restudied with the scholarly and scientific interest 
recently shown in 19th century America. 
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Ir. Rimmer spent the summer of 1876 at Union, New Hamp- 
hire, executing a commission for Mrs. William Aspinwall 
"appan, the original mistress of Tanglewood in Lenox, and 
ostess to Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville twenty- 
ve years before. For two thousand dollars Rimmer executed 
ighty-one very detailed plates in hard grey pencil. They were 
he residual information of a lifetime spent in the service of 
matomy. The pencil sketches shown above are plate No. 15 
n the series, which was called “Art Anatomy,” and published 
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in 1877. This plate is in the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. THE CALL TO ARMS, a drawing on paper 1034” x 15”, 
also in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, belongs to 
the same series of plates. This is a fanciful composition of 
infinite complication, illustrating the disposition of the rectus 
abdominis and obliquus externus muscles. Rimmer’s rendering 
derives from copper-plate reproductions of Michelangelo, 
plates of 17th century Roman ornament, and his own obser- 
vation, combined with such fancies as Satan’s legions. 


Above, Rimmer, pen- 
cil sketches. 


Left, Rimmer, THE 
TO ARMS. 
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HENRY MOORE COMES TO AMERICA 


“MY AIM in work,” says Henry Moore, “is to combine as 
intensely as possible the abstract principles of sculpture along 
with the realization of my idea. All art is an abstraction to 
some degree: (in sculpture the material alone forces one away 
from pure representation and towards abstraction). Abstract 
qualities of design are essential to the value of a work, but 
to me of equal importance is the psychological, human element. 
if both abstract and human elements are welded together in 
a work, it must have a fuller, deeper meaning. 

“For me a work must first have a vitality of its own. I do 
not mean a reflection of the vitality of life, of movement, 
physical action, frisking, dancing figures and so on, but 
that a work can have in it a pent-up energy, an intense life of 
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Henry Moore in his studio. The reclining figure in the foreground is the same as that shown in the detail on the opposite page. 


its own, independent of the object it may represent. When a 
work has this powerful vitality we do not connect the word 
Beauty with it. 

“Beauty, in the later Greek or Renaissance sense, is not the 
aim of my sculpture. Between beauty of expression and power 
of expression there is a difference of function. The first aims 
at pleasing the senses; the second has a spiritual vitality which 
for me is more moving and goes deeper than the senses. 

“Because a work does not aim at reproducing natural ap- 
pearances it is not, therefore, an escape from life—but may 
be a penetration into reality, not a sedative or drug, not just 
he exercise of good taste, the provision of pleasant shapes and 
solours in a pleasing combination, not a decoration to life, but 
an expression of the significance of life, a stimulation to 
zreater effort in living.” 

These statements by Henry Moore I had read,’ and so when 


-1“Henry Moore: Sculpture and Drawings” with an introduction by 
Jerbert Read, Curt Valentin, New York; Percy Lund, Humphries & 
So., Ltd. London, 1944. 
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BY JOHN D. MORSE 


I met him in the big, bare gallery at the Museum of Modern 
Art, where the first important retrospective exhibition of his 
work (Dec. 18, 1946—Mar. 16, 1947) was being noisily assem- 
bled, I asked him if some of the pieces were not really pure ab- 
stractions. He replied (above the pounding of the carpenters) 
that there was only one pure abstraction in the show (String 
Relief), and that even it had a bonelike shape at one end. Then 
he led me eagerly from one figure to another, pushing and pull- 
ing the heavy stones into the right light with surprising ease for 
so small a man, all the time thumping, rubbing, and caressing 
them. “There, feel that,” he said as he rubbed his hand over 
the surface of Square Form. “Feel how it comes up and out, 


like a torso expanding into a chest.” And again, beside the 
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lead and wire figure called The Bride: “Feel this part in back. 
Just like picking up a kitten or rabbit by the scruff of the neck.” 

Presently he was called away for a few moments, and | 
stood looking at the disordered group of fifty-odd figures, 
varying from hand-size to life-size, that would soon be carefully 
arranged about the room, And I suddenly realized how com- 
pletely right he had been. There were no pure abstractions in 
the show. Each piece, in its own particular and individual way, 
was deeply involved in humanity; each was, as he had written, 
an “expression of the significance of life, a stimulation to 
greater effort in living.” 

These seated and reclining figures, whether immediately 
recognizable or not, seem to me to reveal their creator’s pro- 
found awareness of the human drama, compounded of both 
tragedy and comedy. They are neither bitter or abject. Nor is 
their acceptance merely passive. They retain childhood’s gift 
of wonderment, expectancy, and humor, yet with an adult 
awareness that this is, after all, not the best of all possible 
worlds. As Moore said of the stone called Figure (and it 
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Moore: STRING RELIEF, 1937, 
beech wood and string, 21’, 
Coll.7 J.C? Pritchard. “The 
only pure abstraction in the 
show, according to Moore, 
and even it has “a bonelike 
shape at one end.’ 


Moore: RECLINING FIGURE, 
1938, lead, 13” long. Collec- 
tion of Museum of Modern 
Art. Moore “is essentially a 
carver instead of a modeler. 
When he does model in clay 
for his bronze and lead figures 
he makes the clay figure much 
larger than necessary, and 
after it hardens a little he 
carves it down to the size and 
texture he wants.” 
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Moore: scuLpture, 1937, bird’s eye marble, 197, 


Coll. A. Lancaster Lloyd. Henry Moore’s “ideas s 
about deliberately adding realistic details to hiss 


sculpture are as direct as his carving. ‘I want the ? 


feeling’ |he says| 


and not the features. 


to come out of the form, , 
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plies to many of the others), “I wanted to give it a startled 
urn of the head. She looks out to goodness knows what.” 

Like D. H. Lawrence (whose complete works he read between 
he ages of 25 and 30, after having finished all of Scott at 15 
ind Hardy at 20), Henry Moore was born the son of an 
inglish coal miner. In 1910, when he was twelve years old, 
1e won a scholarship to Castleford, Yorkshire, Grammar School, 
where he attracted the special notice of the art mistress. He 
was teaching in his own elementary school at Castleford when 
2e joined the army in 1917, and after demobilization in 1919 
returned briefly to the job. But an ex-servicemen’s educational 
grant gave him the opportunity to spend two years at the Leeds 
School of Art (Leeds University has since conferred on him an 
honorary doctor of letters degree) , and in 1925 he won a travel- 
ing scholarship at the Royal College of Art in London, which 
took him to Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Ravenna. His 
first one-man exhibition was held in London in 1928, and in 
that year he was commissioned to carve a decorative panel for 
the main office of the Underground Railway at St. James. 
Since then, his steady production has solidly established his 
reputation as one of the world’s great living sculptors, whose 
work may be seen in the following American public collections: 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York (1937); the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo (1943); the Art Institute of Chicago 
(1945) ; Washington University, St. Louis (1946). 

In 1940 Moore was commissioned by the progressive Canon 
of Saint Matthew’s in Northampton, England, to carve a 
Madonna and Child for his church. (See MAGAZINE OF ART, 
Oct., 1943.) The resulting figure, and the sculptor’s feeling 
about it, throws considerable light on the whole subject of his 
work. In a leaflet commemorating the occasion of a festival at 
the church in 1943 he wrote: “When I was first asked to carve 
a ‘Madonna and Child’ for St. Matthew’s, although I was very 
interested, I wasn’t sure whether I could do it, or whether I 
even wanted to do it. One knows that Religion has been the 
inspiration of most of Europe’s greatest painting and sculpture, 
and that the Church in the past has encouraged and employed 
the greatest artists: but the great tradition of religious art 
seems to have got lost completely in the present day, and the 
general level of church art has fallen very low (as anyone can 
see from the affected and sentimental prettiness sold for church 
decoration in church art shops). Therefore I felt it was not a 
commission straightaway and lightheartedly to agree to under- 
take, and I could only promise to make notebook drawings 
from which I would do small clay models, and only then 
should I be able to say whether I could produce something 
which would be satisfactory as sculpture and also satisfy my 
idea of the ‘Madonna and Child’ theme as well. 

“There are two particular motives or subjects which I have 
constantly used in my sculpture in the last twenty years; they 
are the ‘Reclining Figure’ idea and the ‘Mother and Child’ 
idea. Perhaps of the two the ‘Mother and Child’ differs from 
a carving of just a ‘Mother and Child’—that is, by consider- 
ing how in my opinion religious art differs from secular art. 
~ “Tis not easy to describe in words what this difference is, 
*xcept by saying in general terms that the ‘Madonna and 
Child’ should have an austerity and a nobility, and some touch 
of grandeur’ (even hieratic aloofness) which is missing in the 
everyday ‘Mother and Child’ idea. Of the sketches and models 
| have done, the one chosen has I think a quiet dignity and 
yentleness. I have tried to give a sense of complete easiness 
and repose, as though the Madonna could stay in that position 
or ever (as, being in stone, she will have to do).” 

- The sculptor was well aware also that in accepting the com- 
bis sion for the Madonna and Child he would have to modify 
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Moore: THE BRIDE, 1940, lead and wire, 12”, Coll. Museum of Modern 
Art. “‘Feel this part in back.’ [said Moore] ‘Just like picking up a 
kitten or rabbit by the scruff of the neck.” 
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his style, that he would have to “meet the subject half-way,” 
as he says. The features of the Child, for example, posed a very 
real problem. They would have to satisfy both himself and a 
number of devout parishioners who already had decided 
notions of what the Christ Child should look like. “It was the 
most worrying fortnight I ever spent,” he told me, but the 
result seems eventually to have satisfied everyone concerned. 

Moore believes it a good thing for the modern artist to 
“meet the subject half-way” by accepting a commission about 
every three years—‘to prove to himself that he can face the 
problem of realism in art.” He feels that the Madonna and Child 
for St. Matthew’s provided this discipline, also the “Shelter 
Drawings” of the war years, and he hopes that a possible com- 
mission for a Family Group for the Village College at Imping- 
ton may do the same. 

But his ideas about deliberately adding realistic details to 
his sculpture are as direct as his carving. “I want the feeling 
of expectancy or whatever—to come out of the form, and not 
the features.” When I pointed to one of the figures in the 
exhibition that has little wire beads in the center of its eyes, 
suggesting pupils, he promptly replied that it was one reason 
why he believes as he now does, that the figure was the product 
of a period of experimenting. “Now I know that basic form is 
what lasts. The surface does not.” 

This led us to talking about materials, and I remembered 
what he had written—in 1934: “Truth to material. Every 
material has its own individual qualities. It is only when the 
sculptor works direct, when there is an active relationship with 
his material, that the material can take its part in the shaping 
of an idea. Stone, for example, is hard and concentrated and 
should not be falsified to look like soft flesh—it should not 
be forced beyond its constructive build to a point of weakness. 
It should keep its hard, tense stoniness.” ” 

Now, surrounded by work done chiefly during the twelve 
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years since, he said: “We all used to talk a lot about suitin 
material to subject. That is important for a young sculpto1 
He has to learn. But eventually, if one doesn’t transcend one’ 
material, one isn’t much of a sculptor. A great artist can mak 
a great work of art out of what a minor artist would call th 
wrong material. But the minor artist, with exactly the righ 
material, will still produce a minor work of art.” 

Today Moore uses any material he can get (the lead figure; 
were made out of the same material as plumbers’ “drains”) 
but he is essentially a carver instead of a modeler. When he 
does model in clay for his bronze and lead figures he make; 
the clay figure much larger than necessary, and after ij 
hardens a little he carves it down to the size and texture he 
wants. When he could not get big stones during the war he 
tried making his own out of reinforced concrete, but the tension 
of working with it as it hardened, adding the reinforcing steel 
at just the right time, he found “very worry-making.” He says 
it took his mind off the main job, which was carving his idea. 
He is mildly contemptuous of casting in artificial stone, but 
supposes that “we might get used to it, just like we got used 
to copies in bronze.” He pointed out that he had liked the cast 
of the reclining Aztec figure in the Trocadero which influenced 
his work so profoundly. “There is really no reason why casts 
should not be made. I’m really not against the idea at all.” 

But wood and stone to carve (preferably stone) remain his 
favorite materials, and I discovered how this fact has had an 
important bearing on his art. Although he had written that 
the Mother and Child idea was perhaps his “fundamental 
obsession,” the truth is that the reclining figure idea occurs 
just as frequently, if not more often, in his work. I asked him 
why. Immediately his interest quickened, and he thought a 
moment before replying. 

“There are three fundamental poses of the human figure,” 
he said, speaking slowly and precisely. as though he had given 
the matter long thought. “One is standing, the other is seated, 


Moore: Left, SQUARE FORM, 1936, brown Hornton stone, 24”. “‘There, feel that, [Henry Moore| said as he rubbed his hand over the 
surface of SQUARE FORM. ‘Feel how it comes up and out, like a torso expanding into a chest.” Right, TUBE SHELTER PERSPECTIVE, water- 
color and pen, 1941, 1834” x 17”. Coll. War Artists. “. 
ground, instead of in free space.” 


.. here the figures are reclining row on row in the tubes of the London Under- 


nd the third is lying down. Now, if you like to carve the human 
gure in stone, as I do, the standing pose is no good. Stone is 
ot so strong as bone, and the figure will break off at the ankles 
nd topple over. The early Greeks solved this problem by 
raping the figure and covering the ankles. Later on they sup- 
yorted it against a silly tree trunk. 


“But with either the seated or the reclining figure one 


loesn’'t have this worry. And between them are enough vari- 
itions to occupy any sculptor for a lifetime. In fact if I were 
old that from now on I should have stone only for seated 
gures I should not mind it at all. 

“But of the three poses, the reclining figure gives the most 
reedom, compositionally and spatially. The seated figure has 
o have something to sit on. You can’t free it from its pedestal. 
A reclining figure can recline on any surface. It is free and 
table at the same time. It fits in with my belief that sculpture 
hould be permanent, should last for eternity. Also, it has 
epose. And it suits me—if you know what I mean.” 

What Henry Moore “means” is also implicit in the series 
of “Shelter Drawings” which the Government commissioned him 
o make in London during the war, forty-eight of which are 
neluded in the exhibition. Only here the figures are reclining 
ow on row in the tubes of the London Underground, instead 
of in free space. And still they are neither bitter nor abject. 
hey are human beings, bored and weary, sick of the in- 
dignities and privations that war has dumped upon them. But 
hey are painted in warm, rich colors: reds, blues, and greens 
hat are surprising for the inside of a bomb shelter, and sur- 
prisingly right in the pictures by Henry Moore. 

Every Londoner who went through the war knows what 
Moore “means,” and now the Americans who will see this 
exhibition in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco will have 
a chance to find out for themselves. 


oore: GROUP OF DRAPED FIGURES IN A SHELTER, gouache and 
watercolor, 1941, 22” x 12%”. Coll. Dr. Julian Huxley. “... 
reds, blues, and greens . . . surprising for the inside of a bomb 
shelter, and surprisingly right in the pictures by Henry Moore.” 


Moore: FicuRE, 1932, Armenian marble, 33”, Coll. Eric C. Gregory. 
“As Moore said of the stone called FIGURE (and it applies to many 
of the others), ‘I wanted to give it a startled turn of the head. She 
looks out to goodness knows what.” 


MATTA ECHAURREN 


BY JAMES THRALL SOBY 


AN EVENT of decided interest in the recent New York art angular order exemplified by Le Corbusier’s machines a habi- 


scene has been the emergence of Roberto Sebastian Antonio ter. In that year he published in the surrealist magazine 
Matta Echaurren as the latest, perhaps for a time the last, im- | MINOTAURE, an article, “Mathématique sensible—Architectures 
portant painter of the surrealist movement. Matta was born du temps,” in which the intangible reckonings a psy linea 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1911, of Spanish lineage. He once related —_ and_ time-space replace geometry s solid logic. Let us, he 

an anecdote to explain what a Spanish heritage could mean to _ wrote, “overturn all the historical show-pieces, with their styles 

an artist. A thief in Barcelona. he said, dressed in his finest — and elegant ornamentation, in order that there may escape the 

clothes and went along the quays stealing lemons. When he rays of dust out of which pyrotechnics can create space. ... 

had gathered as many as he could carry, he walked to the — We need walls like damp cloths which assume odd shapes and 

river, threw the lemons in, and watched them float away. complement our psychological fears.” The theory owes much 

Apprehended and brought to court, he explained: “I have never _ to Dali’s interest in a malleable architecture, based on Freudian 

seen the river so black or such bright yellow lemons.” There- suitability to human needs, but it is nonetheless an interesting 

upon the judge escorted him to the door and freedom, a car- forecast of the direction Matta’s painting would take. 

riage of justice not likely to have occurred elsewhere than in This direction was soon apparent. By the end of 1938 Matta 

Catalan Spain, as Matta pointed out. had painted a number of canvases in which space is created 

Matta’s own yellows often float in black pools of pigment, out of gauzes of color and molten forms, like the filmy images 

but though he prefers to think of himself as Spanish, his first cast on a screen by Thomas Wilfred’s Clavilux, a light-machine 

paintings were notable for a Latin-American exuberance of which Matta saw in operation several years later and admired 

color—tropical yellows, blues, reds, and greens running over — enormously, Matta was not alone, however, in his predilection 

the canvas like thin lava. He came to this country in 1939 from for a soft, flowing, and ambiguous space, since Wolfgang 

Paris, where he had studied architecture in Le Corbusier’s | Paalen was then working in a roughly comparable direction, 

office, his family having insisted that he become an architect — while Yves Tanguy had long since proved himself the ultimate 

rather than a painter. He was enrolled in Le Corbusier’s office master of what is referred to in film production as the “lap 

for three years, but apparently worked there only afew months _— dissolve’ —the fading of one image into another, as when 


out of the year, and spent the remainder of his time traveling | Tanguy’s earth melts into the sky, leaving no line of demarca- 
or conversing with the Parisian surrealists whose group he tion and creating a double infinity of distance. From the rigid 
joined officially in 1937. squares and cones of cubism, abstract form had moved toward 

During his apprenticeship as an architect, Matta stayed for — the biomorphism of Arp, Miro and the former cubists them- 
some time in England. Did he admire there the late paintings selves. Now, seemingly, it was to abandon living contour for 
of Turner, in which form dissolves in a spreading flame of | an amorphous projection of inner states of mind and spirit, 
color? He speaks casually of Turner’s art, with no marked substituting for Kandinsky’s musical analogy a reference to 
respect, yet among paintings of modern times Turner’s are psychotic disturbance and release. 
perhaps nearest in spirit to Matta’s own early works, with Matta was already, in 1938, an independent and original 
two important exceptions—Kandinsky’s free improvisations of colorist, and thenceforth he developed rapidly. His first one- 
1911-18 and Miro’s untypical but altogether impressive paint- man exhibition was held in New York in 1940, and in a fore- 
ing of 1937, Still Life With Old Shoe. As to Matta’s connec- —_ word to the exhibition catalogue Nicolas Calas included an 
tion with earlier sources, his veiled hills, jets of fire, and rolling extremely apt quotation from Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound”: 
f elated, h distantly, to the sixteenth cent t : ; : 
Beet ae ee “Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, } 
nocturnal mysticism exemplified by such separate works as ; 

3 ; . Purple and azure, white, and green, and golden, 
Griinewald’s Temptation of St. Anthony panel at Colmar and “ seats 

aaa : . rite? ; Sphere within sphere; and every space between 

Beccafumi’s Victory of St. Michael at Siena. Significantly, his Peciled sih-dinkuknateabiaiak ss 
tissues of flaming color have often assumed El Greco’s manner- i accibcctn fim ren eS 2 


ist forms, notably in a 1942 canvas, The Disasters of Mysticism, The color in Matta’s oils of 1938-40 was extremely bright, 
Whatever Matta’s affinity to previous artists, he has rein- | washed thinly over the canvas, but sometimes congealing inte 
_ vented in personal terms the use of fluidity as a vehicle for quick jewels of gaudy and variable hue. His forms were fre: 
semi-automatic expression. His painting has changed drastically quently erotic in connotation, though they were never specific 
over the past few years, as will appear, but we may wonder or precise. His bold, Latin-American reds, blues, greens, anc 
whether he was once in some degree a prophet as well as an __ yellows floated with subconscious freedom; they swirled around 
artist. At least his pictures of 1939-44 are strangely attuned dead pockets; piled- up in hard clusters, like dyes spilled on 
to the subsequent atomic era in that they reduce matter to a stream; moved on again in paling color, not only across but 
blown vapor. And it is an interesting fact that in 1943 Matta into the picture space. Matta was at this time the absolute 
declared his only quarrel with the surrealists was that they opposite of those surrealist artists who painted as realistically 
disregarded the phenomena of the physical sciences. He felt as possible in order to give public credence to the unbelievable. 
that a new school of painters could evolve from contemporary His technique was spontaneous to the point of being careless 
physics, as surrealism had evolved from modern psychology. In some of his paintings of this and a later period, for example 
Surrealism, however, was the main formative influence on he allowed the pigment to spill and run in certain secti 
Matta’s early career, and by 1938 he had so far absorbed its creating its own accidental patterns, 
tenets that he had reacted completely away from the concrete, A certain contempt for medium was a fundamental of Matta’ 
ee esthetic from the beginning, and was encouraged by his asso 
JAMES THRALL SOBY SELECTED THIS ARTICLE FROM HIS FORTHCOMING ciation with the surrealists. Moreover, he has always insistec 
BOOK ON CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS TO BE PUBLISHED BY KNOPF. on a preference for “experienced” as opposed to “theoretical” 
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Matta Echaurren, THE EARTH Is A MAN, 1942, 
oil, 715%” x 9554”. Collection of Henry Clif- 
Be ol 1942S. rds cx. year of rest- 
less experiment for Matta. He was deter- 
mined to abandon the beguiling, tropical 
palette of his vaporish landscapes ... For 
the most part he now held himself in con- 
scious check, though during the year he com- 
pleted |this| large and brilliant .. . pic- 
ture |which| is the climax of his early man- 
ner, a summary of everything he intended 
to leave behind in an eventual search for 
sterner architectonic order and more Specific 
psychological content.” 


Matta: Center, THE INITIATION, 1941, oil, 291%” x 
37',”. Collection of Pierre Matisse Galleries. 
“... toward the end of 1941 there occurred a 
decided break in his style. He now began to 
combine his coloristic and amorphous sugges- 
tions of space with a use of linear perspective. 
The experiment ... was given form by Gior- 
gio de Chirico’s protosurrealist paintings of 
1910-17, in which strong, architectural lines 
converge abruptly to suggest a remote dis- 
tance.” Left, THE CONVICT OF LIGHT, 1943, oil, 
77” «99. Collection of Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
“In 1943 Matta completed the second of his 
large-scale canvases ... The picture reflects 
the special alarm of that year of war; it por- 
trays a chaotic firmament, filled with collid- 
ing planes, fire rising and falling, drifting fogs 
and zodiacal signs.” 
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art, assigning most of cubism and all purely abstract painting 
to the latter category, his own to the former, and deriving the 
distinction between the two from a devoted reading of the 
philosophies of William James and John Dewey. As his own 
“experience” has become more cohesive and mature, he has 
worked with new authority. By 1941, the uneven brilliance of 
his earlier canvases had gathered into one impressive whole. 

Perhaps a trip to Mexico in 1941 hastened his development. 
Late in 1940 he had begun to vary the candy-stick tonality of 
his previous paintings by sometimes using a dark, over-all 
ground, green or blue or red, in which bloomed sudden vivid 
crocuses of color. He returned from Mexico with renewed 
interest in the pyrotechnics which his MINOTAURE article had 
declared could “create space.” The heavens in his pictures now 
exploded in a shower of volcanic sparks and spiraling lava. 
At the same time, the landscape of Mexico seems to have taught 
him a more rhythmic relationship between earth and sky, as 
in the Museum of Modern Art’s fine canvas, Listen to Life. 
His burning stones plunged deeper and deeper into an ethereal 
maze, and he extended space by a labyrinth of diaphanous 
screens, tissue behind tissue, the light reflecting back and forth, 
through and between. But he was apparently dissatisfied with 
this remarkable spatial manipulation, and toward the end 
of 1941 there occurred a decided break in his style. 

He now began to combine his coloristic and amorphous sug- 
gestion of space with a use of linear perspective. The experi- 
ment was suggested by surrealism’s chief, André Breton, and 
was given form by Giorgio de Chirico’s proto-surrealist paint- 
ings of 1910-17, in which strong, architectural lines converge 
abruptly to suggest a remote distance. In a number of canvases 
painted in 1941 and 1942, Matta pierced his thin sprays of 
color with triangular or rectangular corridors, white, solid and 
heavily lined, leading past walls of flame, or cutting through 
banked mists of rose, yellow and blue. His dual perspective 
of color and line was on the whole rather unsuccessful, since 


the geometric areas broke up his compositions to a degree 


which no virtuosity of surrounding tonal invention could 
repair. But 1942 was in any case a year of restless experiment 
for Matta. He was determined to abandon the beguiling, tropi- 
cal palette of his vaporish landscapes, and was becoming sus- 
picious of his own moderate popularity. For the most part 
he now held himself in conscious check, though during the 
year he completed the large and brilliant The Earth Is a Man, 
now in the collection of Henry Clifford at Radnor, Pennsyl- 
vania. The picture is the climax of his early manner, a sum- 
mary of everything he intended to leave behind in an even- 
tual search for sterner architectonic order and more specific 
psychological content. 

At this time Matta remarked: “Painting always has one foot. 
in architecture, one foot in the dream.” By the fall of 1942 
he began temporarily to shift his own weight as a painter 
toward the dream, though he retained a greater respect for 
the conventional plastic virtues than he had shown in youth. 
His rigid Chiricoesque platforms gradually disappeared, and 
he commenced to cover his smoking colors with a meandering 
surface calligraphy which had appeared only fitfully in pre- 
vious works. Two dark pictures painted at the end of the year, 
a red one entitled Omega of a Lost Word, and a blue one called 
Aquasapphire, announced the new direction. Both were in- 
scribed with white lines which floated like threads on the 
swimming space beneath, sometimes following the movement 
of the color, but more often running free, like automatic writ- 
ing. It would be interesting to know whether this new style 
was partially inspired by the installation designed by Marcel 
Duchamp for the Surrealist Exhibition which opened at 451 
Madison Avenue, New York, on October 14, 1942. Duchamp 
had strung the huge main gallery of the exhibition with white 
twine, forming an intricate web around pictures and walls, so 
that everything was seen through an illusory and changeable 
third dimension. The installation cannot have failed to impress 
Matta, who was actively connected with the exhibition. The 
theory of its effect on his painting is the more plausible in 


Matta Le veRTIGE p’éRos, 1944, 
oil, 177%” x 23%”. Collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
“The picture is extraordinary 
in its evocation of an inexplic- 
able mythology of forms, 
emerging and receding in 
deepest space ... Within the 
composition illusion leads.to 
illusion, as in a superb water 
carnival where the darkness 
flares with mysterious activ- 
ity, far off or near, veiled in 
haunting ambiguity.” 
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Matta: Left, MAN TREMBLING, 1944-45, oil, 373%” x 291,”. Pierre Matisse Gallery. Probably partly inspired by Matta’s admiration for 
Right, BEING witH, 1945-46, oil, 77”x99”. Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


Griinewald’s “turning forms.” 


hat Duchamp’s influence on him has been strong, as we shall 
ee. In any case, Matta’s surface calligraphy grew more per- 
yasive in pictures like Absolute Unity. Presently he began to 
yary its loose scribble with precise loop-like forms, and black 
ines often replaced white. 

The lines themselves, whether “free” or planned, were of 
narked distinction, and perhaps this is the place to speak of 
Matta’s drawing as an independent medium. Long before he 
ittained maturity as a painter, he was producing an astonish- 
ng series of drawings in which he evoked from the crayons 
yf children a brilliance of tone usually reserved for pastel. 
n general spirit, these drawings belonged to the violently sadis- 
ic vein of surrealism already explored by André Masson, 
ind through them Matta developed a number of the icono- 
sraphical motifs which were to appear in his paintings in more 
yeneralized or amorphous form. Gradually, however, his draw- 
ngs became virtually paintings, so rich was their use of color; 
ind their subject matter often followed a more or less separate 
rack toward the creation of a fantastic bestiary. In 1942 he 
vegan to use occasionally the comic-strip technique of present- 
ng images in succession on a single sheet. Picasso, once re- 
yorted by Gertrude Stein as greatly admiring American comics 
n his youth, had previously used the technique in his magni- 
icent drawings for The Dreams and Lies of General Franco. 
‘here can be no doubt that Matta followed his example, par- 
icularly since his own drawings were often of a comparable 
catologic intensity. Yet Matta’s comic-strips and his other 
lrawings are extremely original in style, and have already 
xerted a considerable influence of their own on American 
rtists of his and an older generation. 

In 1943 Matta completed the second of his large-scale 
anvases, The Convict of Light. The picture reflects the special 
larm of that year of war; it portrays a chaotic firmament, 
Iled with colliding planes, fire rising and falling, drifting fogs 
nd zodiacal signs. Late in the same year, he attempted another 
olution of the perspective problem, turning away from de 
hirico’s linear system toward the mechano-morphology of 
farcel Duchamp’s huge glass, The Bride Stripped Bare by 
ler Bachelors (1915-23). One of Matta’s earlier canvases, 
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Fire (1941), had included a structure of crossbars reminiscent 
of the watermill section in the lower half of Duchamp’s glass; 
his Years of Fear (1942), had utilized a weathervane form 
which recalls the upper panel of Duchamp’s composition. Now, 
in the late fall of 1943, he painted The Bachelors Twenty 
Years Later in open tribute to Duchamp. 

Thenceforth Matta was to draw at intervals on both the 
morphological and the mechanical spatial techniques of 
Duchamp. The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors has re- 
mained a central force in the formation of his recent esthetic, 
and may have inspired the interest in multiple-panel composi- 
tions which led him at this period to create a number of 
triptychs in varying sizes. Duchamp and Matta have been close 
and devoted friends. The older painter has several times re- 
marked that for him Matta is the only very young painter of 
great talent visible anywhere. And Matta’s reverence for 
Duchamp is understandable: what other twentieth century work 
of art combines “architecture and the dream” more distinctly 
than the latter’s The Bride? 

At this point in his career, Matta appears to have felt the 
need for re-exploring the great trends of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, and one of his 1944 paintings 
was entitled Cézanne’s Apples, while another unexpectedly 
resumed the problems of cubism’s structure. But then, through 
one of those revulsions of spirit which are inevitable in a 
man of Matta’s restless and energetic temperament, he came 
abruptly to an end of disciplinary retrospection. During the 
early spring of 1944 he painted one of the outstanding and 
most personal works of his career to date—the large Vertige 
d’Eros in the Museum of Modern Art Collection. * The picture 
is extraordinary in its evocation of an inexplicable mythology 
of forms, emerging and receding in deepest space. The canvas 


1 Matta has inherited the extreme interest in picture titles which 
Duchamp, Max Ernst, and de Chirico revived for our century. A note on 
this title may therefore be of interest. Inspired by Freud’s statement 
that all realization falls between Eros and the instant of death, Matta 
called his picture Le Vertige d’Eros (“The Vertigo of Eros”). But when 
he mentioned it to a friend, the title was repeated to him as La Verte 
Tige des Roses (“The Green Stem of The Roses”). Matta had not in- 
tended the pun, but was delighted with it. 
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engulfs the spectator to a curious degree, arousing a sensation 
of dream projection quite unlike the usual esthetic response. 
Within the composition illusion leads to illusion, as in a superb 
water carnival where the darkness flares with mysterious ac- 
tivity, far off or near, veiled in haunting ambiguity. What 
are the objects shown? Matta himself has prepared icono- 
graphical charts of several of his large-scale works, but these, 
though they elucidate his philosophical sources, contribute 
little to tangible recognition beyond what we ourselves can 
supply—floating stones, a fire of twigs, a phallus, a bomb burst, 
an equivocal over-all sky writing. Until clinical evidence in 
such matters is far more detailed than at present, perhaps we 
can do no more than describe Matta as an impressionist of the 
subconscious mind’s eerie light and shadows and forms. 

During this same spring of 1944 Matta completed a folio 
of eleven etchings which announced a further departure in 
his art. He had previously spoken of his interest in exploring 
climactic stages of emotion, and had conceived the unlikely 
project of persuading the military authorities to fly him over 
battle areas so that he might record his paroxysms of fear. 
He turned in his etchings to orgiastic scenes, portraying figures 
which were of a frightening obscenity, but powerful, obsessive 
and convinced. He often mentioned at this time his admira 
tion for Griinewald’s “turning forms,’ and from the inter- 
twined fingers of the Virgin and saints in the German master’s 
Isenheim altarpiece, he probably drew a good part of his 
inspiration for the laced figures in his etchings. The influence 
applies not only to his prints, but to the paintings in related 
vein which he produced late in 1944 and early in 1945; it 
may be traced at its most specific in the Man Trembling. 

The paintings in the 1944-45 series abandon the romantic 
auras of his early canvases for a vigorous, primarily linear 
depiction of psychological states and monstrous action. The 
theme of many is erotic, though less so than in the etchings. 
But unlike Miro’s sexual preoccupation, which Matta once 
described as “popular eroticism,” Matta’s imagery is presented 
in terms of a psychotic symbology, unrelenting in its ferocity 
and complication. It is worth noting, however, that Matta him- 
self has occasionally made use of “popular” sources. The 


prickled, hairy arms of certain recent figures are akin to those 
of Pop-Eye the Sailor Man, while Matta’s suggestion of motion 
by the use of vibrating, hatched lines is perhaps directly evolved 
from a familiar comic-strip technique. 

During the spring of 1946 Matta exhibited in New York 
the paintings he had completed early that year and late in 
1945. In them the erotic tumult of the previous year has relaxed 
somewhat, and at the same time they show greater technical 
assurance and care. Two of these works, Anxiety in Trompe 
’'Oeil and Being With, reveal in relatively pure and abstract 
form the continuing influence of Duchamp’s big glass. Yet 
Matta has created a new ambiance for Duchamp’s crystalline 
handling of mechanical perspective. He has evolved a sultry, 
mustard-colored nether world, furnished with a sort of imag- 
inary modern office equipment, as though his memories of Le 
Corbusier’s office had returned to him in nightmare guise. 
And in the most impressive paintings of the new series, he 
retains the large-scale demonic image in quasi-human form to 
which he had first turned in a painting of 1944-45, entitled 
A Poet. In Grave Situation, The Argumouth, Chambole-les 
amoureuses, and the huge panel, The Splitting of the Ergo} 
Matta peoples his world of glass tables and labyrinthine gadgets 
with monstrous figures, screaming, hurtling through space, 
their hands convulsed and knotted, exhibiting a crisis of nerves 
in a surrounding of fantastic antisepsis. These are figures 
of almost Germanic violence, not unrelated to Max Ernst’s 
chimerical beings; their torment is inexplicable but agonizingly 
real. They have emerged from the bedroom which was their 
milieu in 1944-45 to face grave upheavals in the outer world. 

What direction will Matta’s art take now? Nothing can be 
predicted, for it has been his courageous habit to abandon 
ruthlessly styles which he feels he has exhausted. His energy 
and pictorial imagination seem boundless, and for so young 
a man he has already produced a remarkable body of work. 
From the tinted quicksilver of his early landscapes to the hor- 
rendous demonology of his recent paintings, is a long and 
drastic journey of the imagination. We may well ask what other 
artist of his generation has come so far and so boldly on the 
road which the surrealists rediscovered twenty-odd years ago. 


Matta, THE SPLITTING OF THE ERGO, 1945-46, oil, 15’x7’, Pierre Matisse Gallery. “Matta peoples his world .. 
... of almost Germanic violence, not unrelated to Max Ernst’s chimerical beings ...” 


. with monstrous figures 
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SATURN, color woodcut by Ugo 
la Carpi after Parmigianino. 
When Parmigianino know- 
ingly distorted figures to sug- 
sest movement,he popularized 
the style called mannerism, 
with results as radical and in- 
ternational as when Picasso 
and Matisse revolted against 
nineteenth century painting. 
All reproductions on these 
pages are from prints and 
drawings in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


RENAISSANCE PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


BY A. HYATT MAYOR 


'T WAS the Renaissance that first realized how extensively 
yictures on paper could be made to convey ideas and visions, 
ind it was also the Renaissance that first collected, and thereby 
yequeathed to us, our oldest great mass of prints and sketches. 
At the end of the Middle Ages, the earliest printers intro- 
luced illustrations into books to lure the simpler buyers. But 
he medieval scholars, trusting words as absolutes, scorned pic- 
ures or decoration as distractions from the study of theology, 
he Latin classics, or even science. It remained for the Renais- 
ance, especially in Italy, to discover that printed pictures can 
lisseminate certain ideas more compactly and precisely than 
yvords—that, for example, the first three-color printing could 
larify a demonstration of the phases of the moon, or that illus- 
rations could add life and understanding, not only to modern 
yriters such as Dante and Boccaccio, but to Plutarch and Ovid 
s well, Savonarola turned book illustrations into formidable 
veapons for attack when he launched the first great pamphlet 
var to extend his revivalist preaching beyond the reach of his 
oice. When Diirer, Holbein, and Titian began to draw for 
oodcut illustrations, the printed text began to carry a super- 
rgo of the highest art. 
The single-sheet print was used by the Middle Ages for house- 
ld altars, for pilgrims’ souvenirs, for New Year’s or playing 


. Enchanting as the medieval print can be, its interest as 
; IE 2 “= 4 ’ e e 

‘HYATT MAYOR, FORMER ‘ACTING LIBRARIAN AT THE METRO- 
[AN MUSEUM OF ART, IS NOW CURATOR OF PRINTS THERE. 


1s, for news reports, for artisans’. patterns, and much be-— 


a work of art is usually at least equaled by its interest as a 
social document. But when Mantegna started to engrave, he 
showed that the single-sheet print could be a work of art as 
grand, as absolute, as any. And when Marcantonio and Ugo da 
Carpi started to publish engravings and woodcuts after designs 
by Raphael and his followers, they turned prints into wings 
that transported a style of art faster and farther than any car- 
rier had ever done before. 

The collecting and modern estimation of drawings also be- 
gan in the Renaissance. Former ages had used an artist’s 
preparatory sketches like the scaffolding of a completed build- 
ing—for kindling. But when the Renaissance, raising genius 
level with birth, also raised the painter and sculptor from 
handicraftsmen to forces of the spirit, like the poet, everything 
that the artist touched acquired a value beyond the material. 
The sketch that looks blank beside some altar blazing with 
ultramarine and gold, might turn out to be even more precious 
if it were appraised for the intensity of vision recorded by the 
simple quill or chalk. The Renaissance revaluation of drawings 
was clinched by the impact of power in Michelangelo’s sketches. 

It seems particularly timely to consider the art of the Renais- 
sance just now when the war’s wreckage of past accomplish- 
ments and of hopes for the future is beginning to be disclosed 
in both its extent and its finality. Now that freedom to think 
and to act has been restricted almost everywhere, it is well to 
be reminded, by some of its masterpieces, of the classic age of 
the free person that began with Dante and Giotto, with Colum- 
bus and Shakespeare, only to end yesterday. 
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THE RISEN CHRIST BETWEEN SAINTS ANDREW AND LONGINUS, en 
graving by Andrea Mantegna. Mantegna may be the only great 
painter who was so much more moved by sculpture than by 
painting that he composed a major picture to look like a stone 
relief over a door. This upward look at loftiness, that he 


invented out of his passion for grandeur, became a supreme 


stage effect of the baroque. 


cupw, red chalk drawing by Titian. During Titian’s lifetime his 
paintings were not much appreciated for draughtsmanship. His 
rather rare drawings, however, are wonderfully clear and simple 
statements of volume and rhythm. This drawing belonged to Sir 


Peter Lely and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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THE ROAD TO CALVARY, woodcut 
that first appeared in “E pis- 
tole et Evangeli”’, Florence, 
1495. Florentine printers did 
not seriously begin to illus- 
trate their books with wood- 
cuts until 1490, long after most 
of the great Italian cities. 
Their best work was already 
over ten years later, when 
war and revolution beggared 
the town. During that decade, 
however, Savonarola and Bot- 
ticelli stirred up longings for 
the unattainable and cast a 
spell of adolescence over the 


~ 
city. The eagerness of those - 
years still trembles in these mid 
woodcuts. 
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VW oodcut from Boiardo’s “Orlando Innamorato”, Venice, 1545. 
Most of Shakespeare’s Italian books were certainly printed in 
Venice, then the greatest producer of literature for entertain- 
ment. Since Venice catered to the elegance and learning of all 
Europe, the government kept up the quality of Venetian books 
by destroying any edition printed on bad paper. The little 
woodcut illustrations that enliven without cluttering brought 
the design and movement of the great Venetian painters to 
the world at large. 
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Sketch by Correggio. Although Correggio was born only two years 
after Columbus discovered America and sixteen years before Botti- 
celli died, his art is the art of the baroque a century later. His 
dramatic light and shadow, his melting veiled women, the impulse 
of emotion that flows out of any figure into everything around it 
—all this makes Correggio a contemporary of his grandchildren. 
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PHARAOH’S ARMY DROWNED IN 
THE RED SEA, woodcut by Dom- 
enico dalle Greche after 
Titian. (W hen assembled, this 
woodcut measures five feet by 
seven feet.) Winslow Homer’s 
remark, “Never put more than 
two waves in a picture; it 
looks fussy’, is refuted by 
this vision, unique outside 
China and Japan, of the rest- 
less repose of the sea. Titian 
also showed his subtlety of 
imagination by drawing with 
a reed pen thick enough to 
match the gigantic scale of the 
assembled picture. Originally 
published as a sort of poor 
man’s tapestry, this print sur- 
vives as one of the greatest 
achievements in the long his- 
tory of woodcuts. 
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Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan, Getty Tomb, Graceland Cem Shi ; 

an, Gett; 7 O /emetery, Chicago, 1890. Detail of the doorw ve j 
Sullivan for that part of his theories and architecture which most conforms to the taste of the 20th See AN Se eis Pia 
gained fame, this 20th century preference has ignored a part of his work that Sullivan himself considered highly ieotina his 


ornament.” 
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AOUIS SULLIVAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT 


OUIS SULLIVAN is now generally acknowledged as 
re of America’s great architects, perhaps the greatest of the 
th century. Yet it is doubtful if we are ready to admire his 
chitecture without reservations. This is not a paradox; it is 
e result of an incomplete standard for the judgment of his 
ork, We have admired Sullivan for that part of his theories 
id architecture which most conforms to the taste of the 20th 
ntury. Although he has thus gained fame, this 20th century 
reference has ignored a part of his work that Sullivan himself 
msidered highly important—his ornament. 

During his last years Sullivan fell into oblivion, his theories 
yparently a lost cause. Then the interest in the Chicago school 
; the birthplace of the skyscraper gave belated credit to Adler 
id Sullivan along with the other architects of the school: 
‘illiam Le Baron Jenney, Leroy S. Buffington, Burnham and 
oot, and Holabird and Roche. But this was largely a structural 
uestion in which each new development was seen as a step in 
e progression toward skeleton construction, and’the buildings 
iemselves were not considered as works of art. 

Sullivan’s theory that form follows function began to attract 
tention in the 1920’s, when the principles of a rational and 
inctional architecture that was to be called the international 
yle were being formulated. He seemed to predict the new style 
ot only in his writings but in some of his buildings. Soon he 
ained fame as his name appeared in critical discussions of 
odern architecture. But there were certain disadvantages in 
ymparing his work to the 20th century. There was a tendency 
. single out from his total work those buildings or parts of 
aildings which most resembled the abstract shapes of the inter- 
ational style. Thus we have praised the Walker Warehouse 
1888-9) and the Meyer Building (1893), structures which are 
old in mass but almost entirely without ornament, and which 
ere doubtless considered of secondary importance by Adler 
id Sullivan. ‘We have admired the wall of glass on the Schle- 
nger and Mayer Store (today Carson Pirie Scott & Co.), 
though many of us have been embarrassed by the highly 
mate main entrance to the store. 

Hugh Morrison, Sullivan’s biographer, has given a very com- 
ete account of the architect’s life and works, but it is signifi- 
int that the book bears the title, “Louis Sullivan, Prophet of 
iodern Architecture”,’ and there are several observations in 
e text which reveal the author’s preference for the more un- 
lorned and prophetic works. For example, of the Dexter 
uilding (1887), a mediocre but undecorated structure, he 
rote :/“‘Sullivan has here finally eliminated the Egyptoid orna- 
ental forms of the earlier buildings, and attained a new sim- 
icity and monumentality growing directly out of the problems 
the commercial office building.” 
We are all familiar with the ancient critical principle that 
work of architecture should be judged in the measure of its 
ructure, its use and its beauty. In the case of Sullivan this 
ould mean that in addition to the studies of the evolution of 
e skeleton frame, and of the functional principle, we should 
ve fair consideration to his decorated as well as his plain 


ructures. 
1 The Museum of Modern Art and W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1935. 
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Before approaching the question, there is a problem to be 
faced, even if the solution may not be at hand. 

Sullivan, like most members of his profession in modern 
times worked in a partnership and with the help of an office 
staff. The partnership of Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan 
was apparently a happy one while it lasted. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that Adler contributed great skill in the science of 
construction and engineering, and that Sullivan was the de- 


signer. Yet a moment’s reflection on this method of work will. 


reveal that there can be no line drawn between these operations 
in the actual creation of a building,| The design is the construc- 
tion, the construction is the design, if the building is to have 
any true unity, 

Perhaps the partnership’s duality of function has some bear- 
ing upon certain variations in their work. Apparently the firm 
was willing, in its early years, to turn out a building with or 
without ornament according to the needs and the pocketbook 
of the client. For example, the Knisely and Dexter Buildings 
and the Selz Schwab Factory were almost entirely without or- 
nament, while the Rothschild Store and the Revell and Ryerson 
Buildings in the same period were heavily decorated. The Audi- 
torium itself was redesigned with a vastly simplified exterior 
surface partly as a measure of economy. 
| It is this take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward decoration that 
has made our generation suspicious of the role of ornament in 
architecture, and encouraged the belief that the true beauty of 
a building was to be found not on its surface but in the plan, 
the structure and the mass. Sullivan would not have denied this 
but he had a deeper belief in ornament than we are aware of. 
His theory that form follows function has become a weapon 
that is used against him today, but this is because it is mis- 
understood. 

As Hugh Morrison has carefully pointed out, “the rule that 
form follows function sounds simpler than it really is. The 
word ‘function’ meant to Sullivan the whole life that would go 
on in a building . . . that a building must be organic, unitary, 
that it must have life . . . that a building must express intellec- 
tual and emotional and spiritual realities. 
} What were the intellectual, emotional, and spiritual realities 
as Sullivan understood them? One can get some hints about 
these by reading his “Kindergarten Chats” and “Autobi- 
ography of an Idea.” Sullivan was no purist, nor functionalist 
in the 20th century sense of the word. He was deeply imbued 
with the mores and manners of his generation. When Sullivan 
came to Chicago, American architecture had begun to emerge 
from the ugliness of the Victorian Gothic and the French 
renaissance revival of the seventies. He hated the disorderly 
eclecticism of this period, but in spite of what Sullivan wrote 
in later years he was not averse to the Queen Anne style of 
the early eighties. Like the other young architects practising in 
Chicago between 1880 and 1890, Sullivan attempted to blend 
the Queen Anne with the heavy masonry and bold massing of 
Richardsonian romanesque. He admired the designs of many 
of his contemporaries, and they helped him in the formation 
of his own style. He was in no sense out of key with his 


22 


generation. 
Sullivan had received a superior intellectual training, first 
at English High School in Boston under Moses Woolson, 


2 Op. cit. pp. 251-255. 
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Adler and Sullivan: Above, Walker Warehouse, Chicago, 1888-89. 
A structure “bold in mass but almost entirely without ornament 
... and doubtless considered of secondary importance by Adler 
and Sullivan.” Below, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, 1890-91, pro- 
scenium wing and boxes. “Apparently the firm was willing, in its 
early years, to turn outa building with or without ornament accord- 
ing to the needs and the pocketbook of the client.” 
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later in Paris under Clopet, his mathematics tutor, and in 
the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Perhaps it was this 
training which caused him to seek a rational formula for the: 
design of architecture. But his spirit of rationalism, about 
which so much has been written, was tempered by a great 
love of life, of nature, of Michelangelo, of Walt Whitman, of 
Richard Wagner, of the rich exuberant poetry that Sullivan 
found in Chicago (he likened the city to Paris in his auto- 
biography ). 

In 1886 he read an essay entitled “Inspiration” to the con- 
vention of the Western Association of Architects. It was in 
three parts: “Growths: A Spring Song”; “Decadence: An 
Autumn Reverie”; “The Infinite: A Song of the Sea”. The 
poem was filled with an expansive and occasionally sentimental 
love of nature that suggests the “Song of the Open Road”, 
or in its form, a Wagnerian trilogy. Far from being a theorist 
who foresaw a new architecture of the future, Sullivan 
was a man of his period, loving the luxury, the display, the 
good food and drink, the outdoor sports, the music and the 
poetry of that generation of American life. 

As for the place of ornament in this theory, Sullivan ex- 
pressed his views in one of the “Kindergarten Chats”: 

“The decoration of a structure is in truth, when done with 
understanding, the more mobile, delicate and sumptuous ex- 
pression of the creative impulse or identity basically expressed 
in the structure; it is the further utterance, the more sustained 
and delicate rhythmical expression thereof. For the new archi- 
tecture a new decoration must evolve to be the worthy corollary 
of its harmonies, a decoration limitless in organic fluency and 
plasticity, and in inherent capacity for the expression of thought, 
feeling and sentiment. And when this power of plastic modula- 
tion, of rhythmical fluency, shall characterize your expression, 
throughout the entire being of a structure, you will have ar- 
rived at the heights of that art of expression I wish you to 
attain.” ® | 

Adler’s attitude towards Sullivan’s ornament was stated in 
a contemporary article concerning the Auditorium Building: 
“It is to be regretted that the severe simplicity of treatment 
rendered necessary by the financial policy of the earlier days 
of the enterprise, the deep impression made by Richardson’s 
Marshall Field Building upon the Directors of the Auditorium 
Association, and a reaction from a course of indulgence in 
the creation of highly decorative effects on the part of its archi- 
tects, should have happened to coincide as to time and object, 
and thereby deprive the exterior of the building of those graces 
of plastic surface decoration which are so characteristic of its 
internal treatment.” * This is a curiously significant statement, 
for although Adler defends his partner’s ornament, he also 
refers to it as surface decoration, and the 20th century reader 
feels an uneasy suspicion that perhaps the building is better 
without it. 

We seem then to be at this point: that for Sullivan himself, 
ornament was an integral part of the expression of his archi- 
tecture, but that 20th century taste, thus far at least, has ex- 
cluded this ornament as a superficial grace and prefers its 
buildings straight. 

Is this attitude perhaps a survival of the series of artistic 
revolutions of the early 20th century—of the fauves, cubism, 
futurism, expressionism, de stijl, Bauhaus and the neue sach- 
lichkeit ? 

There is no doubt that Gropius, Le Corbusier, and the group 
of architectural critics who have supported them in their de- 
mand for a pure functional style have cast an air of disgrace 


* Quoted by Morrison, op. cit., p. 255. 
‘Quoted by Morrison, op cit., p. 89, 
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Adler and Sullivan: Right, top, Wainright Building, 
St. Louis, 1890-91. A product of Sullivan’s “richest and 
‘most mature ornamental period ... The floral cornice 
with window openings ... attained a magnificent de- 
velopment in the terracotta frieze of [this building | 

.” Right, bottom, Carson Pirie Scott Store, Chicago, 
1899-1904. Contemporary critics of Sullivan’s work 
“have admired the wall of glass on the Schlesinger and 
Mayer Store (today Carson Pirie Scott & Co.); al- 
though many ... have been embarrassed by the highly 
ornate main entrance to the store.” 
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Adler and Sullivan: Above, Guaranty Building, Buffalo, 
1894-95. “. . . the last great commission done by the 
firm of Adler and Sullivan, for following this the part- 
ners separated, each to continue in his own office. The 
ornament is in many ways similar to that on the Wain- 
wright Building but it is applied with more abandon. 
The thin vertical piers carry ornament, whereas they 
were plain on the Wainwright Building ...In this 
building Sullivan’s ornament enters a more exuberant 
but less architectonic phase .. .” 
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over all ornamental excesses. And it is equally true that these 
purist theories of the 1920’s are rooted in the architectural de- 
velopments of the 1880-1895 period in Chicago, as well as in 
Europe. Sullivan was a prophet of modern architecture, as were 
Voysey and Mackintosh, the youthful Van de Velde, Horta and 
Hankar, and Berlage. 

But for several years we have been emerging from the 
heroic period of the unadorned architecture of the 1920's. The 
machine for living did not satisfy our needs, neither function- 
ally nor esthetically. The transplanted Bauhaus (at Harvard, at 
the Chicago School of Design, and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology) has been turning out a crop that looks as much 
like Taliesin as Dessau. Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan’s 
greatest disciple, never did abandon ornament altogether, and 
now, as we enter a less frugal, less puritanical period of con- 
temporary architecture, the younger men and the critics seem 
to be turning towards his teachings. 

Perhaps then, we are nearing a period when Louis Sullivan’s 
ornament may be studied without a feeling of heresy and 
distaste. 


II 


Sullivan entered the office of Dankmar Adler as head drafts- 
man early in the year 1879. He was then 23 years old, and had 
been drafting for various Chicago firms since 1876 when he 
had returned from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. John Edelman, an 
old friend and fellow draftsman when both were in Jenney’s 
office during the winter of 1873-4, had introduced Sullivan to 
Adler, and the position was arranged after Adler had dissolved 
his partnership with Burling and was in need of a good de- 
signer. On May 1, 1879, Sullivan accepted an offer of a one- 
third share in the business and a year later the firm adopted 
the name of Adler and Sullivan, with the partnership on an 
even basis. 

The work of the firm during the seven years before the 
Auditorium can be divided roughly into three classes: (1) sev- 
eral medium-sized commercial buildings, average height six 
stories, best of which were the Borden Block, Rothschild Store, 
Revell Building, Ryerson Building and Troescher Building; 
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Adler and Sullivan, Audi-' 
torium Building, Chicago, 
1887-89, view from across. 
Michigan Boulevard. “Sulli- 
van’s preliminary design was. 
a huge romanesque building 
with angle towers, pavilions, 
dormers, projecting oriels and 
a pitched roof ...In the final 
design [the] cornice, the pyra- 
midal roof and many of the 
oriels have been eliminated, 
and the general cubic mass, 
the lower story rustications, 
the rhythms of the window 
spacing, all suggest very 
clearly the influence of Rich- 
ardson’s Marshall Field 
Wholesale Store, which was 
being completed during ... 
1887 ...it is... known that 
Ferdinand Peck greatly ad- 
mired the Field Building and 
that the directors of the Audi- 
torium Association had in- 
sisted on economies in the 
exterior decoration.” 


(2) about thirty residences, more or less Queen Anne in style; 
(3) a number of theatre interiors, for which Adler had a spe- 
cial talent. The firm did not have the prestige of Burnham and 
Root, which had been established since 1873 and under the 
suave salesmanship of Daniel Burnham had won commissions 
for the ten story Montauk Building (1881), first tall building 
in Chicago, the equally tall Counselman Building (1883), and 
the Rookery (1885). Nor did the firm’s early commercial 
work equal the size of S. S. Beman’s Pullman Building (1883). 
However, they gained rapidly in prestige and were the envy 
of the profession when the Auditorium commission went to 
their office, in the summer of 1886. 

Sullivan’s architectural design before the Auditorium Build- 
ing was in a trial and error phase. He claims in his auto- 
biography (written some forty years later) to have been 
determined to avoid any of the historic styles taught in the 


-. schools, but like most of the other Queen Anne designers both 


in England and America, he drew upon a wide range of 
architectural detail and attempted to use it eclectically in an 
effort to create a new style. Pediments, columns, pilasters, capi- 
tals, colonnettes, arcades, corbels, panels, cornices, practically 
the whole grammar of architecture was at his ready command. 
Except for a sense of order in his clean lines, flat walls, and 
cubic masses, his buildings of this period, both commercial 
and residential, are hard to distinguish from those of his con- 
temporaries in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Sullivan’s first big job when he became head draftsman of 
the firm was the design of the Borden Block, which came into 
the office in 1879 and was finished the next year. The ornament 
of this building is made up of rectangular and semi-circular 
panels filled with terracotta relief. This ornament is used 
with considerable restraint, and in a nice harmony with the 
apertures and supporting elements of the two facades (the 
Borden is a corner building). The motifs are not particularly 
original; similar floral pattern can be found in many Queen 
Anne buildings of this period, especially in those of Burnham 
and Root. It appears to be quite similar to the winding rose 
vines and other all-over scroll surfaces used by William Morris, 
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Adler and Sullivan: Audi- 
torium Building, dining room. 
“On the interior Sullivan was 
allowed a free hand-and he 
used ornament on a_ lavish 
scale in the hotel lobby, the 
main dining room, and the 
theatre ... The main dining 
room on the tenth floor is a 
work of such formal beauty 
that it is surprising that the 
functionalist critics have not 
praised it . . . The spatial 
character of this room is strik- 
ingly similar to Cottancin and 
Dutert’s great GALERIE DES 
MACHINES which was being 
built almost simultaneously 
for the Paris Exposition of 
1889.” (See pp. 190 and 191, 
MAGAZINE OF ART, May, 1946). 


Burne Jones and Selwyn Image in England during the same 
general period (1875-1885), and is found in America in the 
ornament of Richardson, Austin Hall, (1882), McKim, Mead 
& White, various residential designs (1881-1884), and thus 
may be called a characteristic of American Queen Anne orna- 
ment. 

The Rothschild Store, built in 1880-81, is his first work as a 
partner. Sullivan had a wild fling in the display of ornament 
above and around the top floor windows. This is in cast iron 
and lacks both the refinement and the all-over patterns of the 
terracotta panels. There are rosettes, lotus flowers, wreathes, 
foliate crosses, thin colonnettes above the mullions, remarkably 
complex pier endings deeply gouged at the angles with rosettes 
placed in the gouges. A small pediment crowns the upper cen- 
tral window in each of the two bays. Lower down the facade 
are indented panels, blind arcades, and more rosettes. Some 
of these ornaments can be found on other Chicago buildings 
(for instance, the rosettes on Boyington’s Board of Trade, 
1882), others are drawing board inventions of a facile pencil. 
The spirit of the whole design is one of extravagant inde- 
pendence, so extravagant that the reliefs along the top look as 
if they had been spattered on. 

The Auditorium Building was planned as a huge opera house 
Set into the heart of a masonry shell with a hotel on the lake 
side and offices on the city side. Its promoter was Ferdinand W. 
Peck who had staged the successful Opera Festival in the spring 
of 1885. Dankmar Adler had an uncanny gift of building 
theatres with almost perfect vision and hearing. His success in 
putting up the temporary opera hall for the Opera Festival, in 
the Old Exposition Building (on the site of the present Art 
Institute), had probably insured the firm the commission of 
the great permanent Auditorium. 

Sullivan’s preliminary design was a huge romanesque build- 
ing, with angle towers, pavillions, dormers, projecting oriels 


and a pitched roof tower rather like that on Ware and Van 


Brunt’s Memorial Hall in Cambridge. It seems to a large extent 
to have been inspired by John W. Root’s design for the Rookery 
sy : 
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that had just been finished and perhaps by S. S. Beman’s 
Pullman Building (1883). 
A later design of the same year shows a higher and hand- 


somer tower capped by a pyramidal roof. The pitched roofs, 
dormers, and angle towers have disappeared and the flat cornice 
is marked by a beautiful broad band of over-all floral relief, 
perforated at each bay by small oval windows, (the origin of 


the Wainwright cornice). In the final design this cornice, the ° 


pyramidal roof and many of the oriels have been eliminated, 
and the general cubic mass, the lower story rustications, the 
rhythms of the window spacing, all suggest very clearly the 
influence of Richardson’s Marshall Field Wholesale Store, 
which was being completed during the year 1887. There is a 
story, vouched for by Paul Mueller, Adler & Sullivan’s chief 
engineer, that John Root, seeing the preliminary design, re- 
marked that Sullivan was about to smear another building with 
ornament. Sullivan, on hearing of this, is said to have called in 
the plans and redesigned the building. However, it is also 
known that Ferdinand Peck greatly admired the Field Building 
and that the directors of the Auditorium Association had in- 
sisted on economies in the exterior decoration. 

On the interior Sullivan was allowed a free hand and he used 
ornament on a lavish scale in the hotel lobby, the main dining 
room, and the theatre. The young Frank Lloyd Wright had 
come into the firm as a draftsman towards the end of the year 
1887. Wright tells in his autobiography how he soon caught on 
to Sullivan’s ornamental style and could draw it with great 
skill. He was placed in charge of thirty draftsmen and he 
himself detailed from Sullivan’s original designs most of the 
ornament in the Auditorium. 

The ornament of the interior is used in two general ways: 
(a) as an enrichment of the working architectural elements: 
columns, capitals, corbels, lintels, entablatures, spandrels, archi- 
volts, and trusses; (b) as a covering of the flat neutral sur- 
faces of floors, ‘walls and ceilings. The character of this orna- 
ment is mainly the low relief floral pattern, both of the winding 
leaf scroll and the central motif repeated at regular intervals 
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along an axis. The low reliefs are executed in gilded plaster. 

The hotel lobby, for example, has a marble mosaic floor, 
with an inlaid border, based on the floral scroll, but in its 
flat surface much more abstract. The dados are covered with 
polished onyx. This onyx continues on the staircase together 
with wrought iron rails. The general effect of this room is 
heavy and over-adorned. Perhaps to another age it will have 
the charm of certain Italian baroque palace rooms, but for this 
writer it is too similar to the metropolitan movie palaces of the 
1920’s to be viewed with anything but discomfort. 

The main dining room on the tenth floor is a work of such 
formal beauty that it is surprising that the functionalist critics 
have not praised it. The room is covered by a barrel vault 
supported by five arched trusses which begin at the floor, with 
huge windows opened in each bay and overlooking the lake, 
and overhead is a continuous row of large skylights. The 
spatial character of this room is strikingly similar to Cottancin 
and Dutert’s great Galerie des Machines which was being built 
almost simultaneously for the Paris Exposition of 1889. Each 
truss is decorated by a row of square soffit panels with plaster 
relief radiating like petals from an electric bulb in the center. 
Wide bands of relief frame the skylights. The surface of the 
ceiling was stencilled with a flat pattern floral motif in parallel 
rows (since painted out) between each soffit relief. At each end 
wall was a huge lintel covered with leaf scroll in high relief 
and undulating outward from the center toward the two extreme 
ends. Between the lintel and the vault at each end is a long 
narrow lunette. These are the settings for two mural paintings 
by Fleury, representing naturalistic landscapes in the Barbizon 
tradition. 

The decoration of the theatre, like that of the dining room, 
is concentrated on the supporting trusses and the wall surfaces. 
The motifs have a more abstract and staccato character be- 
cause they are framed in a series of geometric shapes: hexa- 
gons, diamonds, triangles, and rows of circles joined together 
in straight bands along the trusses and around the ceiling 
panels. Electric lights are set along the trusses as in the dining 
room. The skylights here are in stained glass. 

The ornament is most emphatic around the proscenium and 
in the organ grills which flank it on both sides, the latter hidden 
by huge semi-circles of a perforated pattern like rattan work. 
Above the proscenium arch is a long processional mural 


painting by Charles Holloway illustrating the text: “The utter- 
ance of life is a song, the symphony of nature,” taken from 


Sullivan’s long prose poem, “Inspiration”, which was written’ 


in 1886. The figures and composition are typical of the 19th 
century allegories of culture, and rather like the contemporary 
murals of John Singer Sargent at the Boston Public Library. 
The names of famous composers appear in panels on either 
side of the proscenium arch, again according to custom. On the 
side walls at the level of the balcony are two large mural paint- 
ings by Fleury in arched frames, illustrating Spring and 
Autumn as suggested in lines from Sullivan’s “Inspiration”; 
“OQ soft melodious springtime, first born of life and love.” 
And on the opposite side, “A great life has passed into the 
tomb and there awaits the requiem of winter’s snows.” The 
style of painting is again naturalistic, but there is some simi- 
larity both in the large arched composition and in the white 
allegorical figure to the contemporary murals of Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

Sullivan intended this ornament to convey meaning not only 
in its lavish and intricate covering of surface but as poetic 
symbols making use of both the word and the sign. This dining 
room and theatre, we know from Adler’s superb engineering, 
would adequately conform to Le Corbusier's principle: the one 
a machine for eating, the other a machine for seeing and 
hearing. Of the theatre Wright has said: “and to this day, 
probably, [it] is the best room for opera, all things considered, 
yet built in the world.” 

Yet Sullivan felt that a building should be more than that, 
it should express the spirit and life of its time. This principle 
was not so strange in his generation as it has seemed in ours 
(until recently). The decorations of McKim, Mead & White’s 
Boston Public Library, by Puvis de Chavannes, Sargent, 
Abbey, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens have something in com- 
mon with Sullivan’s, except that the prevailing spirit of the 
Boston building depends on historic style, while Sullivan’s is 
original. A better likeness to his ornamental motifs can be 
found in Paris. The balconies and skylights of Eiffel and 
Boileau’s Bon Marché Store (1876) make use of the floral scroll, 
and this appears in abundance in the metal ornament on the 
Eiffel Tower (1889). The idea of a skyscraper restaurant also 
is found in both Sullivan’s and Eiffel’s structures. The Galerie 
des Machines was built strictly as an engineering problem to 


Sullivan: National Farmers’ Bank, Owatonna, Minn., 1907-08. Designed in Sullivan's own office, after the partners had separated. 
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provide a large covered space for the exposition room. It may 
be compared to the bare walls of Adler and Sullivan’s Walker 
Warehouse of the same year. The Eiffel Tower, like the Audi- 
torium, was built as an ornamental structure, to please and 
delight (although it also shocked and irritated). The two 
monuments have much in common. 
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In the five years of the firm’s existence following the comple- 
tion of the Auditorium, i.e., 1890-95, Sullivan entered his 
richest and most mature ornamental period. 

The floral cornice with window openings, which Sullivan 
first used in the second design for the Auditorium Building, 
attained a magnificent development in the terracotta frieze of 
the Wainwright Building in St. Louis (1890-91) with minor 
variations along the edge of the projecting cornice and in the 
evenly spaced spandrels. Variations of the Wainwright orna- 
ment are to be found in the Schiller Building (1891-92) and 
the design for Fraternity Temple (1891). 

The lovely little Wainwright Tomb, St. Louis (1892), is 
marked by rectilinear additions of relief bands somewhat 
similar to those in the ceiling panels of the Auditorium. How- 
ever, the richest display of ornament in these years was on 
Sullivan’s Transportation Building of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition (1893). 

The main entrance was known as the Golden Door. At either 
side of the triple entrance were two long rectangular panels 
earrying a gilded bas-relief representing modes of transporta- 
tion. The archivolts and the huge rectangular portal and 
projecting cornice were each heavily outlined by broad bands 
of relief. Each is based on repetition of the central motif. 
These motifs have become more intricate and forceful than 
those in the Auditorium. The largest occur at the edges of the 
portal and consist of huge circles six feet in diameter filled 
with a winding stalk and huge scroll leaves, rather crisp and 
abstract. The motif used for the cornice is a four-petal flower 
placed diagonally and set tip to tip with a rosette filling each 
space between petals. At each side of the portal was a raised 
pulpit covered by a canopy, giving an. odd religious effect. 

The Guaranty Building in Buffalo (1894-95) was the last 
great commission done by the firm of Adler & Sullivan, for 
following this the partners separated, each to continue in his 
own office. The ornament is in many ways similar to that on 
the Wainwright Building but it is applied with more abandon. 
The thin vertical piers carry ornament, whereas they were 
plain on the Wainwright Building. And on the lower stories 
there is a shallow relief like the shadow of lattice and 
vines. In this building Sullivan’s ornament enters a more 
exuberant but less architectonic phase which is later seen on 
his Bayard Building in New York (1897-98), the lower stories 
of the Carson Pirie Scott Store (1899-1904), and the National 
Farmer’s Bank in Owatonna, Minn. (1907-08). 

In the sixteen years’ production of the Adler and Sullivan 
partnership, certain works stand out: the Borden Block, the 
Auditorium, the Wainwright, the Schiller, the Transportation 
and the Guaranty buildings. They permit us to see at a glance 
the maturing and the subsequent enrichment of Louis Sullivan’s 
style. The basic and rational theory that form follows function 
is embodied in these buildings as it must be in nearly all great 
works of architecture. But for Louis Sullivan form continued 
to fulfill its function down to the last detail of the decoration— 
“the more mobile, delicate and sumptuous expression of the 
creative impulse.” The proper evaluation of Sullivan’s architec- 
ture will include his ornament and it is gratifying to observe 
that this contributed to his greatness. 
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Sullivan: Bayard Building, New York, 1897-98. One of Sullivan’s 
later works, illustrative of his conviction that: “For the new archi- 
tecture a new decoration must evolve ... limitless in organic 
fluency and plasticity, and in inherent capacity for the expression 
of thought, feeling and sentiment. And when this power... shall 
characterize your expression, throughout the whole being of a struc- 
ture, you will have arrived at the heights of that art of expression 
I wish you to attain.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
PAUL RAND, ADVERTISING 


In earlier times, the Church wanted the artist’s work for 
spiritual edification, and the titled aristocracy wanted it for 
pleasure. In our own time, industry, which is willing and 
able to pay the artist more than any previous patron, is para- 
doxically uninterested in either spiritual edification or pleasure. 
It is interested only in selling the goods. 

It is in this atmosphere of selling, of spiritual poverty and 
joylessness, that the designer of advertisements works. It is a 
wonder—and some kind of a tribute to the persistence and 
hardihood of esthetic aspiration—that designers like Paul Rand 
can come up out of advertising. 

Indeed, the Paul Rands exist in spite of advertising, not 
because of it. It is their desire for dignity, for harmony, for the 
satisfaction of “doing a good job,” that is responsible for these 
more favorable results in advertising. Advertising, I assure you, 
doesn’t cry for them. It is bogged down in almost every quarter 
with stasis, buck-passing, or “fright,” as Mr. Kauffer calls it 
in his excellent foreword to this book.’ 

It doesn’t have to be that way. “Art work” doesn’t have to 
be banal just because it’s for the “useful” business of advertis- 
ing. John Dewey, whom Mr. Rand likes to quote, points to the 
doubtful “usefulness” of things which fail to contribute 
“directly and liberally to an expanding and enriched life.” 
1 Thoughts on Design. By Paul Rand. Introduction by E. Me- 

Knight Kauffer. Wittenborn and Co., New York, 1947. 

Text in English, Spanish, and French. 94 halftone illus- 

trations and 8 color plates. $7.50. 
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Rand’s work, too, proves that it doesn’t have to be that way- 

What, then, is the matter with this advertising art picture? 
The answer is simple: there are not enough Paul Rands in it. 
In one of his stories, William Saroyan has a character say: 
“The war did not bring on all the trouble in the world; all the 
trouble in the world brought on the war.” Carrying this a step 
further—as it applies to the problem of the peace or to advertis- 
the discovery of the individual, whether he be coolie, 
soldier, statesman, or advertising artist, is still, as it has been 
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always, step number one. By fighting for his own dignity, his 
own right to perform a meaningful day’s work—and in a busi- 
ness like advertising, at that—Paul Rand has set an example 
for a generation of young advertising artists. The example of 
his work accomplished this even before he wrote this book. 

But the book, coming at this time, is going to help even fur- 
ther. First of all, it contains nearly one hundred reproductions 
of the artist’s work, many in four-color process, and organized 
in such a way as to reveal, insofar as this is possible, the 
method he uses in sneaking up on a job—the special way in 
which he selects, rejects, organizes, and applies ideas. All this 
is apt to provide a shock of recognition, for the text of Mr. 
Rand’s reflections have a way of reminding that the master, too, 
observes what is to the right and left of his nose as well as that 
which is in front of it, a predilection recognizable as no more 
nor less than the routine habit of all conscientious craftsmen. 
Neither the predilection nor Mr. Rand’s description of its 
workings in this book explain the Rand personality. The nature 


Detail of 24 sheet poster, November, 1945. “The Coronet Brandy advertisements are based on a common symbol— 
the brandy snifter—in animated form. The dot pattern . . . is intended to symbolize the effervescence of soda... 
the waiter is an extension of the snifter symbol; the oval tray individualizes for Coronet the common silver tray 
usually seen in liquor advertisements.” (“Thoughts on Design,” by Paul Rand, page 62.) 
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you answer 


this 
question 


How much does 
the telephone company 
earn? 


We asked a number of people this question... 
“How much would you say the telephone com- 
pany makes (after all expenses and taxes) on 
the money invested in the business?”’ 


Twelve per cent said “6% or less.” 

Eleven per cent said “7% to 10%.” 

Twelve per cent said “15%, 20% or 25%.” 
Eight per cent said “30% or more.” 


Fifty-seven per cent had no opinion. 


The actual figure is less than many people think. 
Even with telephone calls at a record peak, Bell 
System earnings on the money invested in the 
business have averaged only a shade over 544% 
for the last five years — including the war years. 
And that’s not enough to insure good telephone 
service. 

We thought you might like to know in case 
you have been wondering about telephone 
earnings. 
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of this personality, projected in spite of the rigors of the adve 
tising set-up, is expressed in the reproductions themselves, whic 
is as Mr. Rand intended it. They show a love of order, colo 
uncluttered planes and surfaces, humor, and innuendo, th 
latter assuming some intelligence on the part of the audience 

The best work shown in this book, as is to be expected, we 
done for those clients least susceptible to “fright,” notably tk 
advance-guard magazine, DIRECTION, whose covers Mr. Ran 
designed over a period of seven years. Here, too, the subje 
matter is much more interesting and challenging to the designe 
than that usually provided in advertising, save perhaps adve 
tising for book publishers, sports events, theatre, ballet, et 
The subject matter of the DIRECTION covers was related t 
themes such as racial equality, famine, war-torn countries 
a special Hollywood edition, the dance, the partitioning ¢ 


Magazine cover, red and black on white ground, Decem 
ber, 1940. “It is in terms of symbolic, concrete forms tha 
the designer ultimately realizes his perceptions and ex 
periences, and it isin a world of symbols that the averag 
man lives. The symbol thus becomes a common languag 
between artist and spectator. ... It is significant the 
the crucifix, aside from its religious implications, is | 
demonstration of pure plastic form as well... a per 
fect union of the aggressive vertical (male) and th 
passive horizontal (female). And it is not too far-fetche 
to infer that these formal relations have at least some 
thing to do with its enduring quality. . . . In this illus 
tration ... the form is preconceived and is intensifie 


by its appropriateness to the subject matter. The litera 
meaning changes; the plastic meaning is constant. 
(“Thoughts on Design,” page 8.) 
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Magazine advertisement, construction, pink and black, 
November, 1945. “Fear, sex, maternity, snobbism, such 
are the themes of ninety per cent of advertising that daily 
haunt our eyes ...a vortex of banalities, a rubbish 
dump of overstatement, corrosives that eat into the daily 
lives of citizens.... Every now and again someone 
arises to protest against such indignity not only by word 
but by deed. .. . Paul Rand, by the very premise in his 
work, has for some few years been a severe critic of 
the average level in advertising presentation and design. 
.. . His conceptions (theory) guide his feelings and in 
turn his feelings (sensibility) humanize his conceptions. 
These qualities are well exemplified in the Stafford 
Fabric series—the covers for ‘Direction’ and in the witty 
designs for Coronet Brandy.” (E. McKnight Kauffer.) 


Czechoslovakia, French art and letters, exiled German writers, etc. 
As a designer of ads, Mr. Rand is up against the same things 
faced by all other conscientious and creative members of the 
profession: the boredom and unimportance of the advertising 
message. That Mr. Rand can make beautiful pages in spite 
of his subject matter is not to his discredit, and certainly his 
designs are much more apropos for advertising than easel paint- 
ings surrounded by type. Rand’s work is “sincere” from a 
zraphic point of view and from a professional point of view; 
t is “right” for advertising because it sticks to the can of meat. 
In our industrial society, art is a sometime thing. No matter 
10w much people need it (as most readers of this magazine 
selieve they do) few people know that they need it, and not 
cnowing too often looks like not wanting. This is quite a 
sroblem for artists, a class of people who not only need art but 
cnow that they need it. To satisfy one’s need for art in the field 
f advertising, supreme articulator of materialism’s smug miss- 
ng-of-the-point, is quite a trick. This book demonstrates that 
Mr. Rand has succeeded in turning the trick, both for himself 
ind his vast audience. —A. Z. 
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Boardman Robinson. By Albert Christ-Janer. With chapters 
by Arnold Blanch and Adolf Dehn. Chicago, University o: 
Chicago Press, 1946. 9 color plates and 115 halftones. 132 
pages of text including chronological list of artist’s work 
and bibliography. $15. 


Mr. Christ-Janer prefaces this impressive volume with the state 
ment: “This is a picture-book, first and foremost; and anything 
else in it is only an attempt to complete an understanding of these 
pictures.” Picture books on as ambitious a scale as this one anc 
which deal with contemporary American artists are rare. Here 
artist and author have joined in a careful selection of plates that de 
full justice to Robinson’s many-sided career. Cartoons, drawings 
illustrations, watercolors, oils and murals all have their place ir 
this collection and have been grouped, apparently with ease, accord. 
ing to kindred subjects. One regrets that more of Robinson's 
powerful and acute cartoons from the MASSES and LIBERATOR days 
were not included, since they are at the present time his best knowr 
work. On the other hand that very fact may justify emphasis on 
lesser known examples. Certainly one would think twice before 
wishing to replace the rugged Rocky Mountain studies or the pene 
trating and equally rugged Ahab and Old Man Karamazov with 
earlier works. The greed which prompts a call for more examples 
does not diminish the fact, however, that as a picture book this 
volume is eminently successful. 

But the success does not lie entirely in the pictures despite the 
author’s modesty. The value of the book would be greatly reducee 
without the accompanying text. In his own words Mr. Christ-Janet 
chose not “to evaluate the work of a living artist”. Instead he ha: 
presented the story or, as he says, “the tale” of the man. One coul 
almost add “even as you and I” save for the fact that Robinson’: 
life has been infinitely fuller both in experience and in friends thar 
that of the average mortal. The author has taken advantage of the 
latter fact to draw into his narrative many figures prominent in ar 
circles during the last thirty years. The result is a lively yet signifi 
cant biographical study. If Mr. Christ-Janer tends now and then t 
soar to romantic heights, this minor defect can be laid to infection 
from the exuberance of Robinson himself. The work is obviously ; 
labor of love—both of the art and of the man. 

Mr. Christ-Janer was, perhaps, wise in refraining from an attemp 
to evaluate the artist’s work. The future will end the current argu 
ment of Robinson’s merits as draftsman or painter and will estab 
lish his place in the history of American art. But no futur 
biographer will be able to catch that spark of life which come 
from close relationship with the living man. It can only be hope 
that more such volumes on contemporary artists will be writte 
before source material is restricted to the printed page and th 
hazy recollections of acquaintances, 

The book itself is handsomely designed by Warren Chappell an 
should stand as an example for future monographs on contemporar 
Americans. Perhaps one may be allowed to dream that the day wil 
come when volumes of this type, deserving of wide spread circula 
tion, can be produced at a cost which will make that circulatio: 
possible. 


—Tueopore Low. 


Titian the Magnificent and the Venice of His Day. By Arthu 
Stanley Riggs. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapoli 
and New York, 1946. 390 pp., plates. $5.00. 


Titian as a great human being is the theme of Arthur Stanle 
Riggs’ “Titian the Magnificent.” The age in which he lived is full 
portrayed, and interesting parallels with life today are draw 
Venice and the adjacent mainland are described as they looked i 
Titian’s day, and compared with their appearance now. Pietr 
Aretino, “the world’s first news commentator and outstandin 
blackmailer”; Jacopo Sansovino, the sculptor and architect, bot 
intimate friends of Titian; “the full-blooded and choleric” Duk 
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Alphonso d’Este and other patrons; popes, doges, artists—an in- 
finite number of historical personages fill the pages. 

The elements of a fascinating biography for the general reader 
are all here. The author, lecturer for many years on art, and editor 
of ART AND ARCHEOLOGY for ten years, has great enthusiasm for his 
subject. He is eager to convey this to an adult audience reading 
for enjoyment and information rather than for study. Since the 
hook is not intended for the scholar, the biography is summary, 
although the author mentions briefly the sources and earlier 
biographies he has read. While Riggs would like to have included 
a catalogue of authenticated paintings by the artist, he has omitted 
it due to the impossibility of stating where many Titians, in public 
and private collections, are today, due to the war, Furthermore. 
the author has not attempted to unearth new material on the artist’s 
life, or to add to the critical studies of the artist’s work. Rather, he 
has condensed and combined the writings of earlier biographers and 
tried to create from them a picture of Titian the man for the 
general reader. 

Unfortunately, while there are interesting parts, the narrative 
does not flow smoothly enough for the layman. The numerous 
quotations from Vasari, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Gronau, and 
others, tend to confuse him. Where critics disagree on dates, the 
author could have chosen one and given the alternatives in an 
appendix or footnote. Moreover, hardly a picture is described 
without including the opinions of more than one of the earlier 
critics. The painting having already been discussed by the author, 
the effect is repetitive rather than stimulating. 

There are quite a number of illustrations, but the quality of the 
reproductions is poor. 

Lacking bibliography and catalogue of Titian’s works, and good 
illustrations, the book should not be used as the only one on Titian 
even in a small library. Furthermore, it lacks the fascination 
of such a book as Merejkowski’s “Leonardo da Vinci,” which gives 
the layman such a vivid picture of that artist and his times. 


—Atice FARLEY WILLIAMS. 


Toulouse Lautrec. By Jacques Lassaigne. Translated from the 
French by Mary Chamot. The Hyperion Press, Paris, 1946. 
30 pp. text and 127 plates. $6.50. 


Published in a previous issue of this magazine was a noteworthy 
review by John Rewald of some recent publications, in which he 
protested against the irresponsible issuance of badly reproduced 
and sloppily written art books. The volume on Toulouse Lautrec 
belongs in this category, at least as far as its text goes. If the reader 
can be satisfied with the picture part, he will find himself in posses- 
sion of a pleasant volume which will provide him with a reasonably 
full account of Lautrec’s work (lithographs are intentionally omit- 
ted). Yet, in trying to get information about the whereabouts of 
the paintings in private collections, he will find no reference either 
in the legends or in the catalogue. A title like Dans Le Salon De 
La Rue Des Moulins is translated In the Saloon. A glance at the 
painting will give the correct translation. 

If one proceeds to a study of the text one can only wonder at 
this strange idiom of the English language. A poor French essay 
has been raised by the inadequacies of the translator to “high- 
falutin’”’? mysteriousness. The text abounds in oblique sentence 
constructions or in improperly used words. It would take too much 
space to enumerate them but they are at the disposal of the pub- 
lisher. If the translator is not up to her task it is the responsibility 
of the publisher to find out about it. Yet the publisher must have 
saved himself this and any other task because the pages are 
crammed with printing mistakes of every imaginable sort. 

The author himself has given mostly trivialities which never would 
have warranted translation—even a better one. One example may 
suffice. “Here we cannot refrain from commenting upon the vast 
superiority of plastic representation over literary evocation. It is 
not only because the former gives us more exact and precise docu- 
mentation but because it is more dignified. A work of art is really 
a model: the artist reproduces in features and in lines a visible 
front without having to analyze what it conceals, without losing 
himself in a vain search for unformulated and obscure complexi- 
ties of the personality.” As far as one can make any sense from 
the translation, we seem to be back in the good old days of the 
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Renaissance with its jousts between the different arts. The fews 
facts to be found are usually correct. Erroneous, however, is thee 
statement on page 13 that Lautrec attended Bonnat’s studio for 
three years, Cormon’s for one. Bonnat closed his atelier several) 
months after Lautrec had entered, while the young painter con- 
tinued to work occasionally for a period of nearly three years ini 
the studio Cormon. 

The bibliography is quite incomplete, since it is limited nearly 
exclusively to French books. If a foreign author like Esswein or) 
Gotthard Jedlicka is listed one can be sure to find the name mis- 
spelled. An appendix, “Lautrec Seen by his Contemporaries,” would: 
be useful if adequately translated. 

There is one sound part in the book, besides the plates—the: 
“Detailed Description of the Plates and Reproductions.” 

—ALFRED NEUMEYER. 


Norman Rockwell, Illustrator. By Arthur L. Guptill. Watson- 
Guptill Publications, Inc., New York, 1946. 208 pp., 515 


reproductions. $10. 


This book, like the artist which it discusses, is a model of 
technique which nonetheless fails in an important essential. The 
subject, Norman Rockwell. is the best-known and best-loved Ameri- 
can commercial artist, while the author is one of the publishers of 
a series of books which has enormous circulation and influence 
among students and practitioners of commercial art. 

In a formal way the book is a pattern for studies of living artists, 
containing, as it does, all of the major works dated and reproduced 
in order, and illustrations of the process of creation, from photo- 
graphs of the artist at the moment when the muse initially inspired, 
through the preliminary drawings and color sketches, up to the final 
act of framing. Exhaustive descriptions of the artist’s technical and 
esthetic methods are accompanied by autobiographical vignettes 
from the artist’s hand. 

The author and the artist fail for the same reason: neither sees 
his subject in the general perspectives of history, society, or per- 
sonality. Moreover, their choice of particulars is guided by studious 
avoidance of any other generality than banality. The artist is limited 
to the demonstration of such universals as “a dog is man’s best 
friend,” “home is a fine place,” and “children are cute,” while 
the author speaks of the artist’s esthetic development in terms of 
his economic progress, of his composition as a question of cover 
format, and of the artist himself as “Norm.” 

The art of Norman Rockwell will undoubtedly remain as much 
one of the sources of the social history of our times as the Currier 
and Ives prints were of theirs. In the same way Mr. Guptill’s book 
will remain an important source for the art historian who even- 
tually discusses the problems that Rockwell’s art poses, the question 
of the transformation of folk art into mass commercial art, the ques- 
tion of the inverse relationship of craft competence and folk hon- 
esty, and the curious divergence of the world Norman Rockwell 
paints, with such visual fidelity, from the world that exists. 

—STANLEY MELTzoFF. 


The Art of Russia. By Helen Rubissow. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1946, 32 pp. text, 164 plates. $6. 


“The Art of Russia” is a summary of the development of Russian 
painting from the Byzantine ikons of the 14th century to “social 
realism” in the Soviet Union. An introductory essay, 25 pages in 
length, outlines the main movements, influences, and personalities 
with commendable directness and objectivity. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to reproductions. 164 examples of Russian paint- 
ing, reproduced on as many full page plates, enable the observer to 
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survey the subject visually for himself. It is true that none of the 
plates are in color, and that some of the black and white reproduc- 
tions lack the brilliance to which we have grown accustomed in the 
best recent art publications. For these reasons, one can hardly 
use the illustrations as a basis for judging the subtler esthetic 
qualities of the originals. One can, however, obtain from them a 
good historical perspective on Russian painting. 

Interestingly enough, one of the results of such a perspective is 
to throw new emphasis upon western Europe as a center of artistic 
influence and upon ourselves as one of the margins of that influence. 
When, in the 17th century, Russia turned its thoughts toward 
European culture as a source of inspiration, the impersonal, medie- 
val, and near-Oriental art of the ikon gave way to individualistic 
and realistic painting in the European post-renaissance manner. 
One recognizes in various Russian works the influence of Rubens. 
of 18th century France, of 18th century England, of classicism and 
romanticism; in due course, of impressionism and post-impression- 
ism. If, as a result, many of the pictures seem like eastern echoes of 
European traditions, one realizes perhaps more clearly than before 
why much American painting, to those outside America, seems like 
a western echo of those same traditions. And one gains added 
respect for European painting as the radiating center of this wide 
circle of influence. 

Many of the 19th century Russian works reproduced are frankly 
“literary.” Often the subject outweighs the design to such an 
extent that we seem to be in the presence of a document of culture 
history rather than a work of art possessing independent esthetic 
significance. Given the objectives of realism, artists like Repin cer- 
tainly achieved their purpose with extraordinary vividness and 
dramatic effect. Those of us who have post-impressionist attitudes 
are hardly the best judges of an art of this kind. 

To inquiring minds in Europe and America today, the most vital 
questions connected with Russian painting concern its place in 
Soviet society. Is Soviet painting esthetically significant or subser- 
vient to social propaganda? Is the Soviet painter free to “express 
himself”? Has the social revolution produced a corresponding artis- 
tic revolution? 

To these and related questions the present book provides brief 
answers, although a thorough study of Soviet art could hardly be 
expected in a short general survey. Neither can a discussion of 
these many-sided questions be attempted in a short review. This 
much can perhaps be said on the basis of the pictorial evidence 
presented by the present book: in the main, Soviet painting is not 
artistically revolutionary. It follows the traditions of Europe—cen- 
tered realism established in Czarist days. On the whole it appears 
to be better art than most Czarist realism, being less purely liter- 
ary and more adequately imbued with a feeling for the formal 
aspects of pictorial design. 


—WALTER ABELL. 


Picture Framing. By Edward Landon. American Artists 
Group, Inc., Néw York, 1945. 146 pp., 23 plates, illustrated 
text. $2.75. 


There’s more to a frame than the construction of it, and this 
Edward Landon, frame- and print-maker, seems to know as well. 
His book, “Picture Framing,” not only tells a budding frame- 
maker just how to go about acquiring his tools and preparing to 
make a proper workmanlike use of them, but tells the purchaser of 
frames how to know a right-fashioned frame technically speaking, 
and tells each of these and all of us quite a pertinent thing or two 
regarding taste in the choice of shape, profile and ornament as re- 
lated to the painting about to receive a setting. 

All this Landon presents in clearly stated procedure that makes 
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the reader want to hustle out and provide himself with the tools as 
outlined. He may also be guided along his way by well-selected 
illustrations presenting successful applications of frames to paint- 
ings. One can almost be lulled into thinking that a careful mechanic 
with a fair degree of taste can in a short time achieve the happiest 
results. 

However, the creation of THE setting for THE painting doesn’t 
always happen, even with the best of regulated imaginations. There 
is so much to keep in line and in mind. 

The frame not only must “become” the work of art itself, but it 
must complement and integrate itself with the general furnishing 
of the room. Having character and individuality, it yet must not 
be tricky nor obtrusive, nor become a hazard in regard to the light- 
ing of the painting. It must bear some relationship to other frames 
on other canvases in the same room, in bulk, in color, in decoration, 
Yet each frame should be dedicated to its one particular painting. 

Actually, sensing the challenge, the reader of Landon’s book 
might rush forth to acquire a painting just for the sport of proving 
himself equal to the task of framing it,—particularly if he can 
hope to achieve the accomplishment with his own hands. 

—BerRTHA SCHAEFER. 


LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ABC’s OF ANATOMY. By Elmer J. Tomasch. The William-Frederick 
Press, New York, 1947. 22 pp. plus 100 drawings, $3.50. 

AN EARLY MANUSCRIPT OF THE AESOP FABLES OF AVIANUS AND RELATED 
MANuscripts. By Adolph Goldschmidt. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., 1947. 63 pp. plus 61 plates. $6. 

FLORINE STETTHEIMER. By Henry McBride. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 1947. 56 pp., 40 plates (4 in color). $2.50. 

MODERN ART LOOKS AHEAD. By Fernando Puma. The Beechhurst Press, 
New York, 1947. 60 pp. plus 122 halftones and 5 color plates. $5. 
PAINTING IN THE U. Ss. A. By Alan D. Gruskin. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1946. 223 pp., with 143 plates, 63 in color. $7.50. 
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PATTERNS FROM NATURE. Photographs by H. P. Horst. J. J. Augustin 
Publishers, New York, 1946. 107 pp., halftones. $10. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. A portfolio of 12 color woodblocks in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. American Studio Books, New York and London, 1947. $7.50, 
PICASSO: THE RECENT YEARS 1939-1946. By Harriet and Sidney Janis. 
Doubleday and Co., New York, 1947. 39 pp. text and 135 plates and 
photographs (5 color plates). $7.50. 

PORTRAIT OF LATIN AMERICA AS SEEN BY HER PRINT MAKERS. Edited by 
Anne Lyon Haight. Preface by Monroe Wheeler. Introduction by Jean 
Charlot. Hastings House, New York, 1947. In English and Spanish. 180 
pp., 155 illustrations. $5. 

TEMPERA PAINTING. By Zoltan Sepeshy. American Studio Books, New York, 
1946. 79 pp., illustrated, halftones and color. $2.50. 

THEODORE ROBINSON, 1852-1896. By John I. H. Baur. The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, c. 1946. 95 pp., illustrated, with catalog. 

TWILIGHT OF PAINTING. By R. H. Ives Gammell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, c. 1946. 133 pp., illustrated. $5. 

WOLFGANG PAALEN. By Gustav Regler. Nierendorf Editions, New York, 
1946. 72 pp. plus halftones and color plates. $3.75. 

THE YALE COLLECTIONS. By Wilmarth S. Lewis. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1946. 54 pp., illustrated. $2. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
SIR: 

I am writing on the painter career of Charles Herbert 
Moore who, before he joined the Harvard Faculty in 1872, 
was a successful landscapist. I request all owners of his pie- 
tures who have not already communicated with me to write 
me and permit me to see such pictures. 

—FRANK Jewett MATHER, Jr., 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors 
in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 
are closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


AKRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute, Mar. 9-Apr. 4: Indoor- 

ecioes Garden Show. Ptgs by Fern Cole. Permanent 
oll. 

ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, Mar. 
9: Ameri Drwg Ann. VII. Mar. 12-30: Art in the Public 
ene Mar. 11-Apr. 8: Print Club of Albany—Members 

ow. 

ALBION, MICH. Albion College, Department of Art, Mar. 
7-27: Mixed Media from University of Iowa. The Printed 
Book in the 15th and 16th Centuries (from University of 
Pittsburgh) . 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
gan, Mar. 14: Ptgs. by George Grosz. Mar. 21-Apr. 4: 
Ptgs. by Paul Klee. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. Society of Fine Arts, Mar. 31: 
Membership Exhib. of Oils and Weol. 

ATHENS, GA. The University of Georgia, Fine Art Gallery, 
Mar. 15: Recent Ptgs by Lamar Dodd. 

ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery, Mar. 1-31: Ohio 
Valley Oil and Weol Competition. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum of Art, Mar. 1-27: Contemp. 
New England Landscapes. Mar. 15: Artists Members Show. 

AUSTIN, TEX. College of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
Mar. 1-21: Southwestern Progressive Architecture. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Apr. 6: 
Baltimore Furniture Exhib. Mar. 16: Sculptors’ Guild. 
Mar. 15: Ptgs by Marsden Hartley. Mar. 23: Art Work of 
N. Y. C. High Schools. Mar. 8-Apr. 6: Artists Look Like 
This. Mar. 11: Creative Designs of the Consumer (AFA). 

The Maryland Institute, Mar. 9-26: Ptgs by Frederick 
Farley. ’ 

Walters Art Gallery, Mar. 9: Pottery in the Ancient World. 
Mar. 16: Barye Weols. Mar. 22-June 15: Book Ptgs of 
the Indian Court. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, Mar. 9- 
23: Albert Loecher—Drwgs and Prints. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gallery, Mar.: 
Birmingham Public Schools Exhib. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Mar. 16-Apr. 6: Landscapes: Real and 
Imaginary. Mar. 26-Apr. 16: Robert Maillart: Builder in 
Reinforced Concrete. Mar. 1-31: Mus. Coll. of Contemp. 
Amer. Ptgs and Sculp., Ceramics and Glass. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Illinois Wesleyan University, Mar. 
15: Wesleyan School of Art Exhib. 

BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists, Mar. 8: Weols 
by William Jewell. Mar. 10-22: Weols of Birds by Charles 
E. Heil. Mar. 24-Apr. 5: Weols by Forrest Orr. 

Institute of Modern Art, Mar. 4-15: Louis Sullivan Archi- 
tecture. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 30: Japanese Porcelains and 
Prints. 

Public Library, Mar. 1-31: Lithographs of Toulouse-Lautrec. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. The Art Workshop, Bowling 
Green State University, June 6: Ptgs by Paul Perlmutter. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College, Mar.: West 
Coast Ptg Show. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, Mar. 5-30: 13th 


Ann. Western New York Artists Exhib. Mar. 10-24: 
Western New York Scholastic Art. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard 


' University, Mar. 8: Recent Additions to the Print Coll. 
Mar. 15: Kaethe Kollwitz (1867-1945) Memorial Exhib. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mar. 7: The Fifty 
Books of the Year (AIGA). 

CARMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art Association Gallery, Mar. 31: 
Landscapes, Wcols, Prints. Portraits by Resident Painters. 
Mar. 15-31: One Man Show by Paul Mays. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Cedar Falls Art Association, Mar. 
2-23: Ptgs by Harold Sutton and Dorothy Linder. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, Mar. 2-30: Re- 
cently Acquired Ptgs and Sculp. from Charlotte Homes. 
Lithographs by C. Durieux. Photos of Charlotte Photo- 
graphic Soc. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. University of Virginia, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Mar. 9-30: Contemp. Weols. from the Coll. 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art (AFA). 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Mar. 16: Exhib. 
of Rare Antique Oriental Rugs. Mar. 30: Earl C. Gross 
& Chas. Schucker in Room of Chicago Art. Mar. 9: Mono- 
types and Drwgs by John Kashdan. May 31: Tapestry— 
The Weavers’ Pictorial Technique. June: Amer. Rooms in 
Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Mar.: Walter Graham Oil 
Ptgs. Macena Barton Oil Ptgs. Edwin M. R. Weiner Por- 
traits. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Mar. 13: Work of 
Members in the Park Ridge (Ill.) Art League. Mar. 16- 
Apr. 10: Oils, Weols and Graphic Arts by Members of 
the North Shore Art Guild. Mar. 16-Apr. 10: Weols by 
Jessie Field. 

The Renaissance Society of the University of Chicago, Mar. 
5-29: The Art of Manuscript Illumination, Past and 
Present. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. The Cincinnati Art’ Museum, Mar. 
9: Ptgs by Paul Cézanne. Mar. 1-15: Woman’s Art Club 
Exhib. 

Taft Museum, Apr. 7: Art of India. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, Mar. 1-15: Camera 
Club. Mar, 16-31: Selections from 1947 Ann. of Sarasota 
Art Assn. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, Mar. 9: 
The Fifty Books of the Year (AIGA). Mar. 4-30: New 
Yorker Magazine Cover Drwgs. Mar. 12-Apr. 9: Archi- 
tecture by Cleveland Chapter of Amer. Assn. of Archi- 
tects. Mar. 3-29: The Holy Land. Mar. 18-Apr. 6: War’s 
Toll of Italian Art (AFA). 

Little Gallery, Cleveland College, Mar. 17-22: Regional 
Exhib.—Nat'l Scholastic Art. Feb. 17-Mar. 15: Students 
Exhib. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, Mar. 4-Apr. 15: Artists West of the Missis- 
sippi Exhib. Mar. 4-31; Swedish Architecture and Indus- 
trial Arts. Apr. 1: Religious Folk Art of New Mexico 
(Taylor Museum). 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Mar. 
6: Art by American Children. Ceramics by Chester Nico- 
demus, Ptgs by Harriet Kirkpatric. Mar. 3-22: Nat’l 
Scholastic Art Awards. Mar. 9-30: Pioneers of Mod. Art. 
(AFA) 

CONCORD, N. H. New Hampshire State Library, Mar.- 
Indef.: 5 Mod. N. H. Artists. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, 
Exhib. by 8 Syracuse Watercolorists. 

CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy, Mar. 15: Robert 
Maillart—‘Designer in Concrete’? Mar. 13-Apr. 2: Mod. 
Advertising Art (AFA). 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Apr. 6: 6th 
Texas Print Exhib. Mar. 16: Fred Darge—One Man Show. 
Victor Lallier—One Man Show. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Center, Mar. 2-23: Masterpieces of 
European Art. 

DELAWARE, OHIO. Ohio Wesleyan University, Mar. 24: 
Albert Bloch, Raymond Eastwood, Karl Mattern Exhib. 
from University of Kansas, Lswrence, Kans. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art Museum, Mar. 30: Art of 
the United Nations. Mar. 12: Karl Knaths One Man Show. 
Mar. 15-Apr. 9: Josef Albers—One Man Show. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Drake University, Mar. 10-24: Amer. 
Ptg. 

DURHAM, N. H. University of New Hampshire, Mar. 13: 
A New American Architecture. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: Defini- 
tions (AFA). 


Mar. 1-31: 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Some New Offerings for the 1946-47 Season are 


inting in France: 1939-1946, on display at The Whitney Museum of American 
eur teen March 2nd; Significant War Scenes by Battlefront Artists, 16 oils 
issi d by the Chrysler Corporation ; 
Eastern Textiles, aarp ened by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art; 
The Illustrated Oxford Almanacks: 1717-1945, selection by A. Hyatt Mayor of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art; 26th Annual National Exhibition of Adver- 
tising and Editorial Art, 1947, sponsored by the _Art_ Directors Club; Inter- 
national Bock Illustrations: 1935-1945, and British Fifty Books, sponsored 
by The American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Reproductions of Historic Far 


Other Exhibitions on Tour 


EAST LANSING, MICH. Michigan State College, Mar. 1-15: 
Look at Your Neighborhood (MMA). 

FAIRMONT, W. VA. College-Community Art Association, 
ee 15-Apr. 15: Etchings and Ernest 
Freed. 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. University of Florida, Florida Union, 
ae 9-30: Weols, Pastels and Drwgs by Diego Rivera 
(AFA). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Mar. 
3-Apr. 11; Western Michigan Artists’ Ann. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum, Mar. 2-19: 
2nd Ann. Exhib. of Green Bay Camera Club. Mar. 22- 
Apr. 5: Ist Green Bay Regional Rural Art Exhib. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Department of Art, Mar. 20-Apr. 2: 
Nat’l College Exhib. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Art Department, 
Mar. 1-25: Contemp. Amer. Weols from Blanche Byerley, 
Westport, Conn. Mar, 25-Apr. 2* Weols by Don Bolen, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Mar. 6-26: 16th Ann. Cumberland Valley Photog. 
Salon. 

HARRISBURG, PA. Harrisburg Art Association, Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum, Mar. 9-30: Serigraph Portraits of 
Artists by Harry Sternberg (AFA). 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, Mar. 4-30: 
Connecticut Academy of Arts. Exhib. of Works of George 
Dunie. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Mar. 
9: The Temptation of St. Anthony (AFA). 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association of Indianapolis, 
The John Herron Art Institute, Mar. 23-Apr. 21: Mod. 
Sculp. and Drwgs. Mar, 23-Apr. 27: Contemp. Amer. 
Weols. Mar. 1-13: Sculp. by Jon Jonson, Ptgs by Donald 
Mattison. Mar. 15-27: Ptgs and Prints by Augustus 
Gondring and Frederick Polley. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. University of Iowa, Department of 
Art, Mar. 1-31: Iowa Drwg. Show. Iowa Sculp. Show. 
Buchholz Print Show. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Mar. 
1-31: Nat’l Serigraph Soc. Prints. Mar. 1-15: Paul Klee 
Prints, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Mar. 2-31: Kansas City Camera Club. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 
Mar. 1-27: Prints by Carlos Merida. Ptgs by Raymond 
Eastwood. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Mar. 
10; Russell Cowles Exhib. Mar. 10-Apr. 1: Mod. French 
Ptgs. 

Los Angeles County Museum, Mar. 20-Apr. 6: The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony (AFA). 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, Mar. 16: Coptic 
Textiles (AFA). Mar. 17-Apr. 1: Hite Memorial Fxhib. 
Mar. 22-Apr. 28: Ky. & S. Indiana Ann. Exhib. at Stewart 
Dry Goods Co, Louisville, Ky. 

Speed Memorial Museum, Mar. 16: Prints by Paul Klee 
(MMA). Mar. 2-30: P. J. Sachs Coll. Drwgs. Mar. 25-Apr. 
13: Edward Weston Photographs (MMA). 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, Mar. 1-Apr. 1: 
Ptgs by David McCord. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, University 
of Wisconsin, Mar. 10: The Figure of Man in Ancient 
Amer. Art (AFA). Mar. 10-Apr. 6: Industrial Design. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, Mar. 2-25: 
Weols by Cleveland Artists. Index of Amer. Des'gn— 
Amer. Furniture, Glass and Textiles. Oils by Louis Bouche. 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Mar. 9-30: Wood 
Engravings by Winslow Homer (AFA) Mar. 1-31: Oil 
Trio Exhib. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, June 1: 


Engravings by 


Thorne European Miniature Rooms. Mar. 2-30: Amer. 
Weols and Etch‘ngs. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, Mar. 1-28: 


Greater Muskegon Camera Club—12th Ann. 


with Open Dates 


5%th Annual American Exhibition of Watercolors and Drawings (Traveling 
Selection), Chicago Art Institute; Semi-Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia 
and the Caucasus, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia; War’s Toll of 
Italian Art, presented by the American Committee for the Restoration of 
Italian Monuments in collaboration with the Metropolitan Museum; Creative 
Design and the Consumer, Container Corporation of America ; John Brown Se- 
ries by Jacob Lawrence, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal ; and Wood 
Engravings after Winslow Homer, The Whitney Museum of American Art. 


Address communications to George G. Thorp, Assistant Director 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS (Continued) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chapman Memorial Library, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, Mar. 8: Wcols by Millard Sheets. 
Mar. 1-28: Small Animal Sculp. in Cast Aluminum by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. ; 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Mar. 30: Sports and Adventure in 
Amer. Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The University Gallery, University 
of Minnesota. Mar. 10-31: Eskimo and His Art. 

Walker Art Center, Mar. 9: Sculp. by Ethel Schochet. Mar. 
16: Vanguard Group Prints. Mar. 23: Delta Phi Delta, 
Honorary Art Fraternity. Mar, 4-27: Unit Furniture. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Mar. 9-Apr. 
20: 18th Century America. 

NEWARK, DEL. University of Delaware, Mar. 9-30; Semi- 
Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus 
(AFA). 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, Mar. 1-31: Exhib. of 
New Jersey Artists Oil Section. 

Newark Museum, Mar. 1-Indef.: Quilts and Coverlets. Mar. 
19-May 1: Ptgs by N. J. Artists in the Museum’s Coll. 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Mar. 15: Gus Mager. Mar. 15- 
Apr. 15: Henry Gasser. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, Mar. 1-30: 
Persian Archit. and Illum. Mss. Mar. 15-Apr. 15: Weols 
by Benjamin Rowland. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, Mar.: 
Amer. Ptgs from the Permanent Coll. of the Whitney 
Museum. Mar. 2-23: Oil in Weol (AFA), 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Mar. 9- 
Apr. 20: Anniversary Exhib.—Painters of Connecticut. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Mar. 12: Art 
Assn. Ann. Exhib. Mar. 13-Apr. 3: Mod. Jewelry Design 

(MMA). Mar. 24-Apr. 14: Lipschitz. Prometheus (MMA). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Alonzo Gallery, 58 W. 57, Mar. 3-16: 
Group Exhib. Mar. 17-30: Group Exhib. 

Acquavella, 38 E. 57, Mar. 1-31: de Chirico. 

Argent, 42 W. 57, Mar. 3-15: Marion Gray Traver, Oils, 
Beonna Boronda, Sculp. Lily Shuff, Oils. Ethel Paxson, 
Weols. Mar. 17-29: Lesley Crawford, Oils, Weols, Litho- 
graphs. Mary Bayne Bugbird, Oils. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., Mar. 3-22: 
Contemp. Irish Ptg. Mar. 24-Apr. 12: John Steuart Curry 
—20 Years of Art. 

Babcock, 38 E. 57, Mar. 8: Recent Ptgs by Sol Wilson. 
Mar. 10-29: 19th and 20th Cent. Amer. Artists. Mar. 31- 
Apr. 19: Ptgs by Frederic Knight. 

Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58, Mar. 14: Lon Mylrs—oils. Mar. 
15-29: N. Y. Soc. of Craftsmen. 

Betty Parsons, 15 E. 57, Mar. 24-Apr. 12: Hans Hofmann’s 
Ptgs. 

cpa 32 E. 57, Mar. 29: A Selection of 20th Cent. French 
Ptgs. 

Brooklyn, Museum, Eastern Pkway, Apr. 6: 50th Anniversary 
Recent Accessions Exhib. Mar. 12-May 4: B’klyn Museum 
Print Ann. 

Chinese, 38 E. 57, Mar. 7: Recent Oils by Gerrit Hondius. 

Collectors of American Art, Inc., 106 E, 57, Mar. 3-29: 
Group Exhib. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, Mar. 2-31: Mid-Season 
Retrospective Contemp. Arts Sponsored Group. Mar. 24- 
Apr. 11: Ptgs by Nassos Daphnis. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Sq. and 7th St., Apr. 12: 
Stitches in Time: Exhib. of Embroideries and Needlework 
Techniques. 

Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82 St.. Mar. 30: Coll. of Over 8,000 Articles of 
Dress of 3 Centuries. 

Downtown, 32 E. 51, Mar. 4-29: William Zorach, Sculp. 

Durand Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57, Mar. 4-22: Ptgs by Enrico 
Donati. 

Durlacher Brothers, 11 E. 57, Mar. 10-29: German XV Cent. 


Ptg. 

E. & A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, Permanent: Old and Mod. 
Masters. 

Eighth Street, 33 W. 8 St., Mar. 9: Weol Group-8th St. 
Gallery Art Assn. Mar. 10-16: Sale for Red Cross. Mar. 
17-30: William Fisher-Amer. Landscaper. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57, Mar. 15: Lovis Corinth. 

Garret, 47 E. 12, Mar. 3-May 31: Weols, Drwgs and Prints 
by Carl O. Podszus and Robert B. Rogers. 

George Binet, 67 E. 57, Mar. 10-Apr. 6: Rene Seyssaud. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, Mar. 11-Apr. 13: Fifty Books of the 
Year (AIGA). 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, Mar.: Max Ernst. 

Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth Ave., Mar. 3-29: Steamboat 
Era—Old Prints and Drwgs. Mar. 15-Apr. 15: Picturesque 
America in Important 19th Cent. Landscape Ptgs. 

Kleemann, 65 E. 57. Mar. 8: Toulouse-Lautrec. Mar. 10-29: 
Recent Ptgs by Louis Bosa. Mar. 31-Apr. 19: Recent Ptgs 
by John von Wicht. 

Knoedler, 14 E, 57, Mar. 10-22: Ptgs by Erie Isenburger. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Mar. 8: Sculp. by Robert Laurent. 
Mar. 22: Ptgs by Iver Rose. Mar. 10-29: Weols by 
Waldemar Neufeld, Mar. 24-Apr. 12: Panels by Charles 
Prendergast. 

Laurel, 48 E. 57, Mar. 1-15: New Work Soc. of Women 
Artists. Mar, 17-21: Walter Pach. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57, Mar. 1-28: Ptgs by 3 Frenchmen— 
Chabaud, Mandin and Parra. 

Luyber, 5 Ave. at 8 St. Mar. 10-29: Ptgs. by Ben Wolf. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57, Mar. 10-29: Ptgs by Dorothy Hoyt. 

Marquie, 16 W. 57, Mar. 3-22: Nickolas Mocharniuk. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82 St, Mar. 16: 
Masterpieces of English Ptg—Hogarth, Turner and Con- 
stable. Apr. 6: Prints by Hogarth, Turner and Constable. 
Mar. 30: Costume Institute Opening Exhib. Mar. 6-May: 
Prints of Medical Interest. 

Milch, 108 W. 57, Mar. 15: Ptgs by Childe Hassam. 

Morton, 117 W. 57, Mar. 2-15: Prints by Eugene Fitsch. 
Mar. 17-29: Group Show. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. and 103 St., 
Mar. 9: Love's Labors Lost? Valentines 1684-1941: XIXth 
Cent. Toy Theatres from the Coll. of Alfred Lunt. Mar, 
18: College of the City of New York Centennial. Mar. 18- 
Apr. 18: Jewish Art Education Assn. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, Apr. 5: Cartier-Bresson. 
Mar. 9: Berman Theatre Design. Mar. 12-June 8: Fabric 
Design. Mar. 16: Henry Moore. Mar. 26-May 18: Large 
Scale Mod. Ptg. 
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National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., Mar. 19-Apr. 
13: 2nd Half, 12lst Ann. Nat’] Academy of Design. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12 St. Mar. 10-Apr. 
1: Loan Exhib. of Drwgs. by Leading Contemp. Artists. 

New York- Historical Society, 170 C. P. W., Mar. 15: The 
Historic Hudson in Prints, Ptg and Photos. Apr. 13: New 
Artists to the Amer. People. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57, Mar. 14: Ptgs and Terracotta Figures 
by Angna Enters. Mar. 15-29: Ptgs by J. Barry Green. 
Newton, 11 E. 57, Mar. 8: Recent Pastels by Moreing. Mar. 

17-Apr. 5: 10 Ameri. Portrait Painters. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57, Mar. 15: Ptgs by Hellen Stern. Mar. 
17-Apr. 5: Fantasy: de Diego, Donati, Stark. 

Perls, 32 E. 58, Mar. 22: Darrel Austin: Recent Ptgs. Mar. 
24-Apr. 19: Mod. French Ptgs: First New York Showing. 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57, Mar. 11-Apr. 5: Recent Ptgs by 
Joan Miro. 

Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave., Mar. 3-22: Recent Work by Elizabeth 
Sparhawk-Jones. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr., Mar. 2-23: Associated 
Artists of New Jersey. Ptgs and Seulp, Mar. 30-Apr. 20: 
Austro-Amer. Artists in the U. S. Ptgs and Seulp. 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57, Mar, 3-22: Corot. 

Schaefer, Bertha, 32 E. 57, Mar. 21: Ptgs by Nicholas 
Vasiliefl. Mar. 22-Apr. 19: Ptgs by Ben-Zion. 

Schoenemann, 73 E. 57, Mar. 20: Master of the 12th Cent. 

Sculptors Gallery, Clay Club Sculpture Center, 4 W. 8 St., 
Mar. 15: Sculp. by Cleo Hartwig. Mar. 17-Apr. 15: Seulp. 
by Nina Winkel. 

E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, Permanent: Ptgs by Old and 
Mod. Masters and Early Objects of Art. 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Place, St. George, Mar. 
18: Exhib. of Etchings, Weols and Oils by Alfred Me- 
Namara, Mar. 23-31: Young People’s Art of Staten Island. 

Valentine, 55 E. 57, Mar.: Myron Lechay Ptgs. Retrospective 
Exhib. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., Mar, 4-26: Sculp. by Doris 
Caesar. 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8th St., Mar. 11-Apr. 17: 
1947 Ann. Exhib. of Contemp. Amef. Seulp., Weols and 
Drwgs. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 St., Mar. 22: Loan Exhib. of Winslow 
Homer. Mar. 26-Apr. 26: Cezanne. 

Willard, 32 E. 57, Mar. 4-29: Gina Knee—Weols and Oils. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of Art, 
Mar. 9: Gwendolyn Meux Ptgs. Mar. 10-22: Standard Oil 
Co., Oils. Mar. 23-Apr. 1: John O'Neil, Ptgs. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College, Museum of Art, 
Mar. 5: War’s Toll of Italian Art (AFA). 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Mar. 2-24: Norfolk Soc. of Arts, Spring Exhib. of Oils, 
Ptgs and Pastels by Richard Guggenheimer. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College, Art Gallery, Mar. 9- 
Apr. 6: Mod. Weols. The Figure of Man in Ancient Art 
(AFA). 

Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Mar, 2-30: 1947 
Ann. Exhib. of Oil Ptgs and Sculp. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College, Mar. 12-Apr. 1: Jacob Lawrence, John Brown 
Series. (AFA) Mar.: Mod. Textiles. (MMA) 

Oberlin College Library, Mar. 21-Apr. 13: The Fifty Books 
of the Year (AIGA). 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Mar. 
23-Apr. 13: Faculty Exhib. from University of Okla. Mar. 
26-Apr. 16: One Man Show—Charles Blackwood. Mar. 16: 
La Tausca Art Competition (AFA). 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts, Mar. 
3-15: Contemp. Internat’] Prints. Mar. 24-Apr. 11: Maillol. 

OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial, Mar. 7: Augustus Dun- 
bier—Oils. Mar, 2-23: Exhib. of Advertising and Ed?torial 
Art. (AFA); Mar. 16-Apr.: Understanding the Child 
through Art. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. The Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center, Mar, 2-23: Photog. 

PELLA, IOWA. Central College, Mar. 4-27: Understand’ ng 
the Child Through Art (MMA). Mar, 27-Apr. 12: Ptgs 
by the Art Faculty also Popular Photog. Salon. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Mar. 11-23: Walter Stuempfig, Oils, Mar, 25-Apr. 6: Por- 
trait Drwgs of UN Members, Violet Oakley. Mar. 15-Apr. 
6: Fellowship Ann. Exhib. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, Mar. 16: Prints by 5 Americans, 
Apr. 1: Industrial Design by The Budd Co, Mar. 16: 
Scalamandre Silks. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Apr. 20: Survey of Weols. Mar, 
9-Apr. 30: Fine Arts Under Fire. 

Philip Ragan Associates, Inc., Mar. 5-Apr. 2: Ptgs. by 
Robert H. White. 

Print Club, Mar, 7-28; Exhib. of Work by Members of the 
Print Club Workshop—Prints, Drwgs, and Weols. Mar. 
11-Apr. 1: Amer. Color Print Soc, Exhib. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Mar. 13: Weols from the 57th Ann. Amer, Exhib, of Weols, 
and Drwgs. 37th Ann, Exhib. of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. Mar, 6-Apr. 20: Ptgs. Drwgs, Prints and Post- 
ers by Henri de Toulouse-Lautree. Mar. 21-Apr. 20; 34th 
Ann. Pittsburgh Salon of Photog. Art. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. The Berkshire Museum, Mar.: 
Works by Museum Art Students, Ptgs by Boys Club Art 
Class. Photos. by A. L. Lewthwaite. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Mar. 1-30: 
Milton Avery. Mar. 1-31: Santos, Japanese Prints, Perma- 
nent Coll, 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Mar, 2-30: 
64th Ann. Exhib. of Oils, Weols, and Pastels, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club, Mar, 2: Week 
Held Open for Costume Party, Mar. 4-16: Frederick R. 
—- and Gerald Mast. Mar, 18-30: Providence Weol, 

ub. : 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum, Mar. 30: Textile 
Panorama, Ancient and Mod. Mar. 9; 4th Ann. Exhib, 
of Rhode Island Federation of Camera Clubs. Mar, 16- 
Apr. 9: 8th Ann, Exhib, by Rhode Island Artists. Mar. 
1-31: The Tax Collector and St. Donato by Leonardo 
Da Vinci. : 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, Mar. 30- 
Apr, 27: Art Department Exhib. of Kutztown State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

RICHMOND, IND. The Art Association, Mar. 10: 17th 
Ann, Exhib. of Pictorial Photog. 


if 


RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 5: 
The Art of Seating. Mar. 9-24: Thomas T. Waterman, 
Architect. Mar. 28-Apr. 23: The 27th Ann. Exhib. of 
the Southern States Art League, and the llth Exhib. of 
the Work of Virginia Artists. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Mar. 3-31: 
Rockford Public School Exhib. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. Rockport Art 
New Group Exhib. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Mar, 


Association, Mar: 


1-10: Weols. by M. B. Shockley. Mar. 10-22: Prgs. 
Documents of the Oil Industry. Mar. 1-21: Brazilian 
Prints. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, Mar. 20: Encyclopedia 
Britannica Coll. of 135 Ptgs and the Rotating Ann. of 12, 
Mar. 1-31: Artists Guild Exhib. Mar. 15-Apr. 15: H 
Land Exhib. (irre Mag.). Mar.-Apr.: St. Louis Internat 
Photographic Salon. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery & School of Art, Mar. 
6-30: 8th Ann. Show of Twin City Artists. Ptgs by 
Lowell Bobleter. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery, Mar. 12-Apr. 2: 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Mar. 1-31: Calif. Weols. Mar. 2-29: 
Antonio Sotomayer. Old French Masters from Permanent 
Coll. : 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Mar. 14: Weols and Oils by Joseph Knowles. 
Federation of Mod. Painters and Sculptors. Mar. 10-15: 
Max Weber. Prairie Print Makers. Mar. 15-Indef.: Beek- 
man, 

San Francisco Museum of Art, Mar. 9: San Francisco Art 
Assn. Drwg. and Print Ann. Mar. 18: I. Rice Pereira. Mar. 
4-25: Integrated Building (MMA). Mar. 12-Apr. 13: San 
Francisco Art Associated Weol Exhib. Mar. 18-Apr. 6: 
Expressionism in Prints (MMA). 

SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of New Mexico, Mar. He 
Open Door Shows New Mexico Painters. Mar. 16-31: 
Open Door Shows New Mexico Painters. F 

SARASOTA, FLA. Sarasota Art Association, Mar. 3-15: 
Fla. Poster Contest. Mar. 18-Apr. 3: Ptgs from Clearwater, 
Fla. ; 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Mar. 1-Apr. 1: Serigraphs of Louis Bunce. Oriental 
Ptg. French Ptgs from the 19th-20th Cent. ¢ 

Seattle Art Museum, Mar. 6-Apr. 6: 19th Internat’] Exhib. 
Northwest Printmakers. Women Painters of Wash. me 
Mus. Accessions for 1946. Mar. 24-Apr. 20: Amer. Pri 
tive Art-Santos. Mar. 9-23: Ist Ann. Amer. Institute of 
Decorators Awards (AFA). b 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Friends of Art, Mount Holy 
College, Mar. 7-27: Art by Mount Holyoke Students. — 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, Mar. 3-Apr. 
30: Weols by Willard Johnson. : 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Mar. 8: Mod. Art in Advertising. Mar. 9: Pri 
by Joseph Albers. Mar. 12-30: The Amer. Cent. by Eni 
Kaufman. Mar. 16-Apr. 15: Houses—U. S. A.—1607-1 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 1-23: Fine 
Under Fire—Photos of the War's Destruction. A Gro 
of Ptgs by 4 Mod. Artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, Mar. 
Student Work from State College, Drury College 
Public Schools of Springfield, Mo. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 1 
Apr. 14: Ptgs of the Year: Pepsi Cola Co. 3rd Ann. E 
Mar. 31: Photog. Shows, Syracuse Camera Club. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. Swope Art Gallery, Mar. 13-Apr. 
Semi-Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and th 
Caucasus (AFA). 

TOLEDO, OHIO. The Toledo Museum of Art, Mar. 2-23 
Ptgs by Pedro Figari. Mar. 9-Apr. 13: Ptgs of El Greco. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Mar. 9: Photos 
Holy Land. Mar. 2-30: Oils by Artists of the Great P 
Region. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Louisiana State University, Art Dep 
ment, Mar, 1-15: Ceramics from Newcomb Art School 
Tyler Art School, 

URBANA, ILL. University of Illinois, College of Fine 
Applied Arts, Mar. 2-25: Ptgs by Richard Bowman 
Joan Mitchell. Mar. 30-Apr. 28: Exhib. of Facult 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, University of Mino’ 

WASHINGTON, D. C. The Barnett Aden Gallery, Mar. 
Apr.: Abstract Ptgs. 

Coreoran Gallery, May 15: Weols, Washington Artists. 

Howard University Gallery, Mar, 9-23; New Spirit-Le 
busier (AFA). 

National Gallery of Art, Mar, 30: Amer. Ptgs from the 
of the Nat'l Gallery of Art. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, Mar, 2-Apr. 15: Ptgs by Joh 
Marin. Mar. 2-31: Ptgs by Karl Knaths, 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, M 
17: Houses by Frank Lloyd Wright’ (MMA). Mar. 15-30 
Ptgs. & Seulp. by the Wellesley Soc. of Artists. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, Mar. 13: 
of Photog. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School 
Art, Mar. 14-23: 29th Ann, Exhib. by Members of th 
Palm Beach Art League—Oil and Sculp. Section. Mar. 28 
Apr. 6: 29th Ann, Exhib. by Members of the Palm Beac! 
Art League—Weol and Graphic Art Section. 

WESTWOOD HILLS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Jo 
Vigeveno Galleries, Mar. 21: Circus and Theatre 
Everett Shinn. 

WICHITA, KANS. Board of Park Commissioners, 
2-23: Nat'l Assn. of Women Artists—Weol Show. Mar. 2 
Apr. 13: School Arts—Elementary and Intermediat 
Grades—Wichita Public Schools, 

Wichita Art Association, Mar.: Ptgs by Rubin. Mar. 1-30 
Amer. Watercolorists. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Mar. 9-Apr. 6: 
Contemp. Amer. Ptg. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum, 
6-27: War's Toll of Italian Art (AFA). 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Apr. 30 
Early Amer. Silver. Mar. 6: Houses, U. S. A. Mar. 16: 
British Contemp. Ptg. Mar. 19-Apr. 13: Worcester Bian. 
nual Exhib, Mar, 1-Apr, 15: Prints of Early Amer. Blac! 
Face Minstrels. . 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Mar. 1-31: Small 

vite ave tak Artists. 

» OHIO. Art Institute, Mar. 13-Apr. 1: Faces 
and Figures (MMA). . a 


MARCH 


JPPORTUNITIES 


IN ART 


(ATIONAL 


PRINGVILLE, UTAH, 23RD ANNUAL NATIONAL 
EXHIBIT. To be feature of Utah Centennial Celebration. 


March 31 to April 30. Contemporary American 
Entries must be in by March 20. Jury selection. 


rH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Laguna Beach, 
California. April 25th-May 25th. Laguna Beach Art Gal- 
lery. Open to all artists. Jury. Purchase Prizes. Entry 
eards available March 15th.. Work due April 15th. For 
further information write Virginia Woolley, Exhibition 


Cc 


Chairman, % Laguna Beach Art Ass’n. Laguna Beach, 


California. 


ST COMPETITION FOR WOVEN TEXTILE DESIGNS. 
To be held from April Ist to April 15th, 1947. Students 


of Schools in the United States Teaching Textile 


Industrial Design are eligible. Prizes. Jury. For further 
information write to Competition Director, Moss Rose 
Manufacturing Company, Allegheny Ave. and Hancock 


St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


BTH ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. L. D. M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine. April 27- 
May 25, 1947, Last day for receiving entry forms and 
prints April 8, 1947. Entry fee of one dollar plus prints 
must be mailed to the Society on or before April 8th. 
Jury. For further information write to the Portland So- 


ciety of Art, Portland, Maine. 


art. 


24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ETCH- 
INGS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. THE PRINT CLUB. 


April 8 to April 29. Entry blanks due March 25. Entrance 


fee of 50¢. Exhibits due March 27. Medium: Only prints 
made during 1946 and 1947 accepted. Jury. Prize. For 
further information write to the Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

1ST AMERICAN WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, BOS- 
TON, MASS., ST. BOTOLPH CLUB. May 12-31, 1947. 
Concurrently at St. Botolph Club, Doll and Richards, 
Vose Gallery. Open to all artists. National jury. $500 
Prizes. Media: Water color, gouache, tempera. Single 
entry only, Fee $1.50. Work due May 3. For details and 
entry cards write Dwight Shepler, Exhibition Chairman, 
St. Botolph Club, 115 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REGIONAL 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW, April 7- 
May 4, 1947. Open to W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and 
D. C. Media: original oils and watercolors. Work due 
Mar. 22, entry cards due Mar. 15. For information write 
Tom Foster, Dir., Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

12TH REGIONAL EXHIBIT. ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON, May 1-June 1, 1947. Any artist residing within 
the radius of one hundred miles of Albany is eligible. 
Media: Oil paintings, watercolors, pastels, and sculpture 
not previously shown at the Albany Institute. Last day for 
receiving entries at the Institute or regional centers: 
Saturday, April 12, 1947, For further information write: 
John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institute of 
History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEU 


% 


17TH ANNUAL. Painting, sculpture, prints. April 2 
Open to residents of Missouri and adjacent states. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $1. Entry cards due March 18. Entries due 
March 22, For further information write: Edyth West- 
chain, Springfield Art Museum, Springfield, Mo. 

ANNUAL SPRING SALON for area artists within a twenty- 
five mile radius of Youngstown. Prizes. Jury. Work eligi- 
ble: Oil, Watercolor, Pastel, Drawing, Prints, Ceramics, 
Seulpture, Wood Carvings, and other crafts. Entries are 
due April 24th. For circular write to Betty Y. Stansbury, 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


4TH ANNUAL SCULPTURE EXHIBITION, Walker Art 


Center, Minneapolis, Minn. July 1-August 3, 1947. Resi- 
dents of Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota are eligible. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due no later than Monday, June 2, 1947. For further 
information write to William M. Friedman, Assistant 
Director, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK BY INDIANA 


ARTISTS at the John Herron ArtInstitute, Indianapolis. 
May 4-June 8, 1947. Open to all present and former 
residents of Indiana. Entry cards due April 21. Work due 
April 23. Media: Oils, Watercolors, Drawings, Sculpture. 
For further information write to the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 

IST ANNUAL REGIONAL PAINTING AND PRINT 
ANNUAL, 1947. The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 
Minn. August 21 through September 28, 1947. Entries due 
July 15. Residents of Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota are eligible. Jury. Prizes. 
For further information write to William M. Friedman, 
Assistant Director, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 5. 


eye ACen 10k (OPE ee 


103rd Year. Textile 
design, commercial 
illustration, adver- 
tising art, art edu- 
eation, fashion de- 
sign, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, 
interior design and 
decoration. B.F.A. 
in all courses. Day, 
evening and Satur- 
day classes. Resi- 
dences. Catalog. 


1330 N. BROAD ST. 
PHILA. 21, PA. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


Special rates apply to School 
Advertising in the MAGAZINE 
OF ART. Write to the Adver- 


tising Department for details. 


LEARN 


EXCELLENT PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AT HOME 


® Portrait painters who 
can FRODUCE LIKE- 
NESSES earn big 
money. Prices today are 
high; sales made before 


painting begins. Under 

our unique Stuart System, men and 
women with no known talent paint 
excellent oil or charcoal likenesses. 
_ Study the evidence in new 31 Portrait 
Brochure samples. Many earn while 
learning. Book is free on request. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 83 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


on beautiful Lake Mendota 


EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 15 


Painting Classes under the visiting nationally known artist 


FREDE 


VIDAR 


Landscape, Portrait, Still Life 


Courses for graduates and undergraduates in Freehand Drawing and Perspective— 
Freehand Drawing Light and Shade—Watercolor—Life Drawing and Anatomy— 
Oil Painting—Elementary School Art and Industrial Arts—Creative Design— 


Drawing and Composition—Art 


Metal—Advanced Painting, 


Portrait and 


Figure—Stage Design—Advanced Art Problems—Advanced Creative Design— 
Advanced Art Metal—Crafts for Occupational Therapy—Advanced Independ- 
ent Study—Graduate Research—Seminary Art Education 

For information write to Dean of Summer Session, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


the SchaolfarArt Studies 


Painting ¢ Sculpture ¢ Graphic Art 
Approved Under G.I. Bill of Rights 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATION COURSE 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 Broadway at 79th St., N. Y. TR 7-1760 


ARCHITECTURE ® PAINTING 
WEAVING ® DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ® CERAMICS 


Catalog on request 


G 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenue and _ school 
building. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through 
study and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphie 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art, Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalog. 

Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design. 


ELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The uber Boston 15, Mass. 


Palate re i eyeD 

PN 2S. Te RO USCIS ON 
BY 

Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO, INC. 


1822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
FREE CATALOG VETERAN APPROVED 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N. Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympk. Orch. 
JuNE 30-Auc. 23 @ For Catatoc AM Writs 
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by 


DAVID BURR MOREING 


“Moreing has revived pastel as a masculine medium, as it used once to be. 
In modern times the medium has become a synonym for fragile delicacy. 
He sees in it possibilities of structure, form, depth of color. In order to do 
without fixative he has invented his own kind of base, which he prepares 
himself. He uses a panel with a ground of very fine sand. He works with 
pastels directly on this fine sand surface and removes all loose pigment with 
a blower. The painting which is thus built up is as firmly locked in the 
grain of its panel as oil paint is fixed on canvas by its medium.” 
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